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Livestock Better.—“Wintering the livestock better 

does not always mean using more feed, for there are 
other things to be considered besides feed,” says Tait 
Butler. “But in most cases Southern livestock could re- 
ceive more feed, or feed better adapted to its use, to the 
advantage of both the owner and the livestock.” How to 
winter the various classes of livestock most economically 
and to the best advantage of the stock is discussed in a 
most practical way 





The World’s News.—“In the light of present world condi- 
tions—the troubles in Greece, the ruin of Austria, the 
drifting apart of England and France, the wholesale 
massacre of Christians in Smyrna, the unsettled condi- 
tions in Italy, Russia, Germany, and Ireland—it seems 
more than ever a tragedy of history that the war ended 
without successfully setting up such a World Court for 
the healing of the nations,” says Clarence Poe.... Page 13 


Seen. and Heard at the Virginia State Fair.—In order to be 
convinced that Virginia is fully abreast of the times in 
present-day movements of progress, one “has only to 
attend the annual State Fair in Richmond,” says Clar- 
ence Poe. “This year’s fair, which began early last week, 
was especially stimulating and inspiring to all friends 
and admirers of Virginia and her farmers.” Read this 
report and check up on the lessons learned while at the 
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Lime.—What makes children bow-legged? Why do some 
folks’ teeth decay so early? What makes muscles become 
flabby? “Lack of lime contributes to these things,” 
answers Dr. Cooper. “What can we eat to get lime?” 
asks Mrs. Hutt. ‘“‘Well, store cheese comes first,” says 
the doctor, “then cottage cheese, hazelnuts, almonds, 
molasses, beans, green vegetables, particularly turnip 
salad, spinach, mustard and cabbage, and salads, egg 
volks, wheat bran, whole milk and skim, sour or butter- 
milk—and the greatest of these is milk.”., 





What Every Child Should Know About Boll Weevils.— 
Here’s something the grown folks should know also. 
“The weevil does not like any kind of food except cotton,” 
says Uncle P. F. “Therefore, after the cotton is killed 
by frost, the weevils have no food. But they are so made 
by nature that they can go for a long time without food. 
So what does Mr. Weevil do? He flies or crawls until he 
finds a good shelter in the woods, along fence rows, 
ditches, around buildings, in haystacks or under trash. 

In one of these places he makes a bed and sleeps all —omneenen SN °° eh 
winter. THE BEST OF GOOD PALS 
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A Fighting Message for Peanut Growers.—This is a personal to rap for attention and caution .im to put on the brakes and 
letter from Clarence Poe to the peanut farmers of North Car- not eat so fast 
Olina and Virginia. “The peanut organization has been made 
a true codperative,” he writes, ‘and as such should win for the Are Hogs Coming Back?—“If the production of hogs in the 
grower all of the benefits and advantages which codperative South is a sound economic business, compared with other farm 
marketing has brought in other lines and other sections. You production, and we believe it is when made a permanent part 
now have a superb list of officers; your management is able, of a system of farming, then hogs will come back,” says Tait 
conscientious, experienced, and truly coéperative.”..... Page Butler. “In fact, we have an abiding fait in the hog as one 

: of the lines of livestock production which should have a place 

“The Light in the Clearing.”—Bart successfully escapes his first in our system of farming—but to succeed with hogs we must 
great peril and makes a friend of the great Silas ~Wright. build up and develop a Southern system of hog production on 
Then, joy of joys, Uncle Peabody and Silas Wright let him go . feeds suitable to Southern soils and conditions and make it a 
fishing with them. Bart just couldn’t take time to eat his part of our system of farming instead of a temporary substi- 
breakfast. Aunt Deel kept nudging him under the table and tute for some crop which has become unprofitable, because of 
giving him sharp looks, and even Uncle Peabody was forced crop failure or low prices.” --. Page 3 
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A “Four” That Sets a New Standard 
The 1923 Buick Four Touring—*885 


In beauty of appearance, dependability and economy of operation 
the Buick four-cylinder, five-passenger Touring has established an 
entirely new standard for four-cylinder cars. 





Its low body with its clean, straight lines, accentuated by the high 
radiator and straight hood, give it a long, racy appearance that is 
new to cars of its class. Massive crown fenders add to this distinction, 
as do the snug-fitting, shapely top and the handsome drum-type 


head and cow! lamps. 


And with this beauty has come a new riding comfort. The seats are 

deep and low with full leg room in both compartments. The steering 

column ha’ been changed in position to increase driving ease and the 

gear shift lever has been raised to meet the driver’s hand. A 

transmission lock, a windshield adjustable from the inside, and a 

transmission-driven speedometer likewise are among the many new 
_ refinements of this model. 


Material changes also have been made in motor, chassis and body 
construction which contribute still further to the wonderful 
performance record characteristic of Buick cars for twenty years. 





The Buick Line for 123 comprises fourteen models: Fours—2 Pass. Road- 
ster, $865; 5 Pass.Touring, $885; 8 Pass. Coupe, $1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, 
$1395; 5Pass. Touring Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2 Pass. Roadster, $1175; 5 
Pass. Touring, $1195;5 Pass. Touring Sedan, $1935; 6 Pass, Sedan, $1985; 


Distinctive Head Lamps 


Drum-type head light and parking lamps P > pas . sta . 
are among the new phe 2h arcane 4 of 7 4 Pass. Coupe, $1899; c I ase. Touring, $1438; ‘ Pass. Sedan, $2195; 
1923 Buickemodels, both fours and sixes. Sport Roadster, £1625; Sport Touring, $1675. Prices f. a. b., Flint. Ash 

about the G, M. A.C. Purchase Plan, which provides for Deferred Payments. 








BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Branches in All Principal 


Pioneer Builders of 
Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 





built, Buick will build them 


When better automobiles are 
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Livestock and Dairy Problems | 


TAIT BUTLER, Editor 








pa Jersey Heifers at the Fairs 


READER writes: “I have ag 

several fairs this fall where Jer- 
seys, in which I am interested, have 
been showed. I notice that some judges 
seem to favor the smooth, well-grown 
heifers, carrying considerable flesh, 
while others place the lean, bony heif- 
ers ahead of the fat ones. I also no- 
tice that some judges seem to place a 
great deal of importance on the size 
and placing of the teats and the loose 
skin and other evidences of future ud- 
der development, while others scarcely 
look at these. The result is that dif- 
ferent judges place the same animals 
differently. If the placing of animals 
in the show-ring is worth anything, 
shouldn’t the different judges agree in 
their placing of the animals?” 


Our inquirer has raised rather old 
but pertinent ve ig oe Three ques- 
tions are raised: Should dairy calves 
be show n fat or = an? The value of 
the size and placement of the teats and 
the “show” for an udder in judging 
dairy calves. 3. The value of show- 
ring winnings, when the judges differ 
materially in their placings of the same 
animals. 


1. It is true that some judges object 
to much fat on the Jersey heifer, while 
others like to see them carry enough 
flesh to show they have been well 
kept. A moderate amount of flesh also 
tends to give a more flexible skin and 
better coat, and perhaps adds to the 
beauty of the animal. On the other 
hand, some judges prefer the Jersey 
heifer rather free from fat, showing 
the lean, clean-cut form of the mature, 
producing dairy cow. It must also be 
admitted that occasionally a judge 
carries this idea too far and always 
sees the lean, angular calves first. 

There should be no objection to the 
Jersey heifer carrying considerable 
flesh in the show-ring. Of course, ex- 
cessive fat ought to be avoided, but a 
fairly well-fleshed condition should not 
be objectionable ; for any heifer that is 
libérally fed is likely to carry some fat, 
which will give her a smoother form 
than is expected in the good dairy cow 
while giving milk. .If the heifer is of 
the right type she will quickly lose this 
fat and “clean up” to the dairy form 
when she begins milking. But what 
should be objected to in the Jersey 
heifer is a short, thick neck; broad 
withers; heavy thighs; a low twist; 
hidden pin bones and other tendencies 
to the beef type or form. The good 
judge can and will tell the difference 
between a good dairy-type heifer, car- 
rying considerable flesh, and one ap- 
proaching the beef type. 

2. In the opinion of the writer it is 
dificult for a judge to attach too much 
importance to the size and placement 
of the teats and the “show” for an ud- 


der in judging Jersey heifers. Of 
course, large teats well placed, much 
loose skin and a large udder mass, do 
not constitute a good show-ring Jer- 
sey heifer, but-a good heifer, worthy 
of high rating will have these evi- 
dences of future udder development. 


She will of course, also show the dairy 
type or form. But the judge who pays 
no attention to the indications of fu- 
ture ude ler development’ in judging 
fersey heifers is not a good judge and 
his ratings will be of little value. 

Good judges will differ in placing 
same lot of heifers. In fact, the 
same good judge will differ in his plac- 
f the § same lot of heifers at differ- 
nt fairs, owing to the changes which 
may occur in the condition of the heif- 
ers. These different placings occur, 
iowever, when the differences between 
the heifers are slight. Good judges will 


Ing 


not differ in their placings to the ex 


tent of putting a really good heifer 


below a positively inferior one. 


The placing of heifers in a show- 
ring is worth just as much as the opin- 
ion or judgment of the judge is worth, 
always assuming that the judge is 
honest, which is usually the case with 
all judges at the larger fairs. If the 
judge is really competent, then his 
placings are worth considerable, be- 
cause they represent the opinion of a 
good judge. If, however, the judge is 
not competent, if he is not a good 
judge, then his placings are worth lit- 
tle or nothing. A successful breeder is 
not always a good show-ring judge. 
He may be able to see the good and 
bad points of an individual animal and 
not be able to do good work in placing 
a lot of good heifers, or in placing a 
lot of inferior ones. 


At our small fairs the judges are 
not always competent, but at the 
larger shows they generally are. The 


differences in placings represent differ- 
ences of opinions. Judging livestock is 
not an exact or mathematical proposi- 
tion and good judges®will differ in 
their placing of the same lot of heif- 
ers, although the differences will not 
usually be very great. The placing of 
animals in the show-ring, however, is 
worth no more nor less than the worth 
of the judges’ opinion. Moreover, the 
winning of prizes at a fair is worth 
much or little, according as the com- 
petition is against good or inferior ani- 
mals and as the judge is competent or 
incompetent. Recently the writer saw 
one judge place -two heifers first and 
second in a class of over 20 heifers. 
The next week I saw another judge 
place these same heifers. He placed 
the one that was second the week be- 
fore first, and the one that was first 
the week before he placed fifth. 


There was room for a difference of 
opinion as to which heifer should be 
placed first in the first show, but ir 
my opinion there was no excuse for 
placing the heifer that was first in the 
first show fifth at the next show. She 
should have been placed higher than 
fifth, but both judges were experienced 
breeders and both were honest. 


Are Hogs Coming Back? 


A or asks if we “expect hog 
price remain around 9 and 
10 cents, le if they do, will not ‘hogs 
come back’ in the South?” 

This reader lives in the Central 
South, or in one of the Mississippi Val- 
ley states, which (under the stimulus 
afforded by the boll weevils and the 
high prices for hogs, during the World 
War, increased their production of 
hogs very greatly. For instance, the 
State of Mississippi increased her ship- 
ments of hogs to one of the large mar- 
kets to 15 5 or 20 times her former ship- 
ments, in five years. But when hog 
prices went down before corn prices 
and cotton prices went up, and the de- 
struction by the boll weevil was partly 
evercome, the farmers of this part of 


the South quit producing hogs for 
market to a degree which was truly 
surprising. They still produce more 


hogs*than before the war, but nowhere 
near the number produced during the 
high war-time prices. 

We have stated this mary and the 
conditions which suggested i it, because 
it has an interest for the sik South, 
and is a typical example of the “ups 
and aon of livestock production in 
the South, during the last quarter cen- 
tury. We have tried to greatly in- 
crease our livestock production to meet 
a temporary condition and have large- 
y discontinued our efforts because of 
temporary and often trivial changes in 
our local conditions. 





We have not increased our livestock 
production for the object of increasing 
our soil fertility; nor to add another 
money crop to the farm; nor to fur- 
nish a-market for more feedstuffs pro- 
duced; nor as a part of an established 
and permanent system of farming. We 
have attempted to increase our live- 
stock production because our chief 
money crop has been low in price, be- 
cause of its destruction by the boll 
weevils, or occasionally because live- 
stock prices were good. We have look- 
ed upon livestock as a substitute for a 
crop or price failure, instead of an ad- 
dition to our present system of farm- 
ing and established crcps. 

These being the facts it has followed, 
as it was sure to do, that we have in- 
creased our livestock production when 
cotton prices were low and decreased 
it, or suspended entirely when cotton 
prices were high and livestock prices 
low. 

Every one knows this and we have 
stated the facts many times before, 
but what are we going to learn from 
this past experience? Are hogs going 
to “come back” in the South?” In 
some sections, particularly those re- 
cently invaded by the boll weevils, 
they have already cOme back and 
throughout the whole South there is 
plain evidence of an increased interest 
in hog production over a year or a 
year and a half ago. But will the sec- 
tions recently invaded by the boll wee- 
vils, give up their increased hog pro- 
duction and go back to cotton only, 
just as soon the first and worst 
shock of the boll weevils is over and 
cotton happens to be high in price 
when hogs are low? 

Present hog prices are good, in fact 
so good that unless corn prices ad- 
vance hog production will be increased 
in the corn growing states, until the 
prices of hogs are forced down by’a 
large supply. 

From all these facts it ought to be 
plain to any Southern farmer that he 
cannot afford to change his system of 
farming to meet changing prices. 

If the production of hogs in the 
South is a sound economic business, 
compared with other farm production, 
and we believe it is when made a per- 
manent part of a system of farming, 
then hogs will “come back.” In fact, 
we-have an abiding faith in the hog as 
one of the lines of livestock production 
which should have a place in our sys- 
tem of farming. We have little faith 
in the success of an attempt to make 
hogs the chief money crop of the farm 
and certainly would advise against an 
attempt to make them the only money 
crop; but as a means of adding an- 
other source of income to the average 
farm we believe the hog should be 
carefully considered by a large pro- 
portion of Southern farmers. Hog 
prices will fluctuate and in reply to 
our inquirer, they will probably go 
down; but hogs will “come back” and 
will remain as one of the sources-of 
revenue to Southern farmers, when- 
ever and wherever they are introduced 
into the farming as a part of the sys- 
tem, and the best feed crops suitable 
to our conditions are grown for them. 
But to succeed with hogs we must 
build up and develop a Southern sys- 
tem of hog production on feeds suit- 
able to Southern soils and conditions*® 
and make it a part of our system of 
farming, instead of a temporary sub- 
stitute for some crop which has be- 
come unprofitable, because of crop 
failure or low prices. 


as 


Successful Livestock Production 
Not Easy 


HE growing of livestock successfully 


is never easy. It always requires 
more knowledge, more work and a 
larger investment than field crop pro- 
duction. This is plainly so, for the 
successful livestock producer must 


grow crops economically—at least feed 
crops—and in addition to the knowl- 
edge, labor and investment necessary 
for the production of crops economi- 
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cally he must also have a knowledge 
of breeding, feeding and caring for 
livestock, and must know how to sell 
livestock or how to handle and sell 
livestock products. The business of 
livestock production is, therefore, a 
much larger and more complicated 


kind of farming than the growing of 
field crops. Any new business is also 
harder at first than the old line of 
work with which we have become 
familiar. Livestock also require more 
regular and particular attention than 
field crops, and form a kind of farming, 
therefore, which cannot be so well 
done by proxy. The personal atten- 
tion of the one financially interested 
is demanded more constantly. 

It follows, therefore, that the one 
who leads the beginner to think that 
successful livestock production is easy, 
is doing him an injustice and lessening 
his chances for success. The truth 
is that livestock production requires 
all that the production of field crops 
requires and in addition more knowl- 
edge, more constant labor and more 
capital. 

But this is no reason why anyone 
who has the will to learn the business 
should be kept out of it. It is rather 
a good reason why any ambitious 


young man should want to produce 
livestock or livestock products; for 
where the knowledge, labor and in- 


vestment are greatest there also are 
the rewards greatest. Dairying, for 
instance, requires more labor, and 
more constant labor, but that is what 
the young, ambitious farmer should 
want. His aim should be to market the 
largest possible amount of farm knowl- 
edge and labor. Dairying enables him 
to market more knowledge and labor 
at a fair price and the chances of fail- 
ure are small, while the rewards are 
according to the knowledge and labor 
put into it. It is not easy, but it pays 
wages for what is put into it. 


Protect the Livestock From Damp- 
ness 


HE dairy cow must be kept comfort- 

able. In fact all animals, whether 
kept for the production of meat, milk, 
or other products will make better 
gains or produce more economically if 
made comfortable. 


But there is often a misunderstand- 
ing as to what makes the animal com- 
fortable. For instance the beef animal 
on heavy feed will be much more com- 
fortable out in the open than in a stall 
or closed barn, even in cold weather. 

The dairy cow and all,young grow- 
ing animals, especially, need some pro- 
tection from.the weather. It is not 
that they particularly need protection 
from the cold for it seldom, if ever, 
gets cold enough in the South to seri- 
ously affect livestock if they are pro- 
tected from dampness and drafts when 
confined in stables and sheds. The 
greatest obstacles to livestock doing 
well in the-South during the winter are 
dampness or mud and a lack of feed of 
the right sort. Mud and damp quar- 
ters are serious obstacles and it will be 
found economical to protect the live- 
stock from them. The Northern live- 
stock man must also protect from cold, 
and it will not cost the Southern stock- 
man more to protect his livestock from 
dampness and mud than itedoes the 
Northern man to protect them from 
cold and snow. The ground can be 
raised a foot above the surrounding 
land and a roof put over it, and even 
three sides closed tight, for less money 
than the Northern stockman can build 
a warm barn. 

The young pigs, calves, etc., must 
have clean, dry sleeping quasters, free 
from drafts. All stock that are housed 
should have the same sort of protec? 
tion. It is far better to let the stock 
stay out in the open than confine 
them in a damp stable, with drafts. 

Now is the time to prepare for giving 
the livestock the winter care they must 
have, to do well. Something can also 
be done to drain the barn lots even 
though all mud cannot be avoided. 


to 
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What Farmers Want to Know | 


W. F. MASSEY 














Propagating Figs 


“DLEASE tell me how to root figs. I 
have some old bushes that I wish to 
increase.” 

As soon as the present season’s 
growth is ripe and the leaves fall, make 
cuttings 10 inches long and tie in bun- 
dies and bury in the ground out of 
reach of hard frost with the cuttings 
upside down. Take them up in April 
and set nearly full length in the ground 
in rows to grow for a season. They 
will usually root easily. 


Wants to Grow Truck 


“IT INTEND to truck my farm next 

year, and would like to know the best 
early cabbage to plant for transplanting 
this fall. What ts the best early Irish 
potato and when to plant them? What 
kind of onion sets to plant now for early 
onions ?” 

The only cabbage to plant for early use 
is the Early Jersey Wakefield. The best 
early potato is the Irish Cobbler. Plant 
in February and use 1,000 pounds of 
high-grade fertilizer an acre and more 
than that for the cabbage. You prob- 
ably have good home markets at hand 
in your section and had better stick to 
them. 


Planting Maple Seed 


. HEN is the best time to plant the 
seed of the Norway maple and the 
sugar maple?” 

All maple seed should be planted as 
soon as they fall Norway maples 
should be six inches or more high now 
if the seed had been planted as soon as 
fallen. All maple seed should merely 
have the seed stuck in the ground and 
the wing up. The’structure of the seed 
shows that the wing is intended to 
guide it so that it will stick in the 
ground, and where a tree stands in cul- 
tivated land the seed will stick and 
grow freely, I have many of these vol- 
unteer maples every year. Maple seed 
kept over winter will be apt to fail to 
grow. 


Propagating Magnolies 


“DLEASE tell me how 
magnolias from seed.” 
Wash the seed out clean as soon as 
ripe. Then mix them in moist sand in 
a box and bury the box till spring. This 
is to prevent their drying. Prepare a 
. good seedbed in spring and sow the 
seed thinly in rows. The next spring 
take up the young séedlings. Shorten 
the taproots and cut off all the leaves 
and transplant into rows for cultivation 
to size for transplanting permanently. 
They will then develop lateral roots 
and be more easily transplanted when 
wanted. In transplanting magnolias 
from the open ground always cut off 
the leaves and always plant them in 
spring. 


Copy This or Cut It Out 


“THE people around here gather their 
corn and store in bins with slip 
shuck. Weevils eat it up. How to keep 
them out is what we want to know.” 
You cannot keep them out as the 
eggs are there when the corn is stored 
and putting corn in crib unshucked is a 
poor practice. To kill the weevils the 
corn must be put into a box or bin that 
can be closed up tight. Then get some 
carbon disulphide and pour into a pan 
and set on top of the grain. It evapor- 
ates rapidly and the fumes-sink through 
the corn and kill all living insects. One 
pint is enough for 100 bushels of corn. 
Keep all fire, even a pipe or cigar, away 
as the fumes will explode quicker than 
gasoline. You can treat box after 
box in this way and you had better 
spray the crib with the chemical. It 
will have no bad effect on the corn. 


to propagate 


The James Grape 


“§ HAVE a James grapevine grown 
from seed which blooms freely and 
acver makes fruit. Will a James grape 
seedling ever give fruit?” 
A seedling from the James grape is 
uot a James grape, for vines grown 





from seed do not reproduce the same 
grape. The true James grape has per- 
fect flowers and makes heavy crops 
where there are no other vines around, 
for I have grown in this way. But a 
seedling may be a staminate or male 
plant. That is, it may have flowers 
destitute of pistils and ovaries and 
hence can never bear fruit. There are 
millions of these barren vines along 
every roadside in Eastern North Caro- 
lina. They help the Scuppernong near- 
by for the Scuppernong lacks pollen 
and the barren muscadines have plenty. 
Not having seen the flowers of your 
vine I cannot say what prevents its 
fruiting. 


Planting Onion Sets 


‘NRTHEN is the time to plant onion sets 
for spring bunching? What varie- 
ty is best?” 

The time to plant onion sets is as soon 
as you can get them in. planted the 
middle of September, and mine are now 
growing rapidly. Any time until mid- 
October will do in your section. I use 
the Norfolk Queen, but the Pearl will do 
if the Queen cannot be had. The quan- 
tity per acre will depend somewhat on 
the size of the sets and the manner of 
planting. The soil should be light and 
heavily fertilized, and the sets planted in 
rows 15 inches apart, and for green 
onions two inches apart, will take not 
less than two barrels of sets an acre, 


Wintering Canna Rhizomes 
“TYOW can I keep my canna roots? I 


left them in the ground on the north 
side of the house last winter, and the 
snow from the roof fell on them and 
they all rotted.” 


If the bed is exposed as you Say, it 
will be better to lift them and bury and 
cover with pine straw and earth, just as 
you would sweet potatoes. But in a dry 
situation you can leave them in the bed, 
cutting the tops off after the frost has 
killed them, and cover the bed well with 


pine straw and the dead tops on top to 
prevent the pine leaves from blowing 
off. In this case, the rhizomes should be 


lifted in the spring and divided and 
reset to prevent their getting too thick. 
I put dahlias in banks like sweet pota- 
toes,. though in mild winters here they 
live very well where they grow. 


Amoor River Hedge 


“PLEASE tell me the best time to plant 

an Amoor River hedge. I have a 
magnolia, planted 10 years ago, which 
has never bloomed. It has grown very 
large and ts somewhat shaded. Do mag- 
nolias always bloom?” 


The best time to set the Amoor River 


privet for hedge is in March. Cut thi 
plants back to six inches from the 
ground and grow a wide base. Do not 


try, as most people do, to make a per- 
pendicular green wall. Ii you do, you 
will soon have the green all on top and 
naked near the ground. Trim the hedge 
with a cross section like the letter “A” a 
little rounded at top. Then the sides of 
the hedge will be equally exposed to the 
sun,.and the hedge will keep green to 
the ground. [ have such a hedge and no 
one can see a stem or branch under it 
for it is a green mass clear to the ground. 
Making a perpendicular wall of a hedge 
will always prove a failure. The mag- 
nolia tree has probably been growing too 
fast and will bloom when it gets less lux- 
uriant. 


Alfalfa 


Z| WISH some advice as to my alfalfa. 
I sowed threé-fourths of an acre last 
spring, after spreading four loads of 
compost. Got a good stand, and spread 
a load of wood ashes onit. First cutting 
was 12 to 13 inches high. The second 
was mainly crab grass. Could I spread 
lime and stable manure as a top-dressing, 
and how much?” 


The proper thing to do would 
have been to sow peas in spring and turn 
them under in August, and then to 
harrow in a ton of slaked lime an 
acre and to sow the alfalfa up to late 
in August. The alfalfa will be better off 
without stable manure, as it can get ni- 


trogen from the air. If there is any 
alfalfa left in the spring, give it a good 


dressing of acid phosphate. Lime should 
be always well harrowed in and not used 
as a top-dressing. As a rule, you can 
spread a top-dressing of about .a ton of 
slaked lime if you run a slant-tooth har- 
row over it after it has been rained on 
and thus prevent its caking. But it is 
always better to do the right thing in the 
beginning than to try to cure mistakes 
later. 


Strawberries for Home Use 


| WANT to plant a strawberry patch 
for home use and would like to know 
the best varicty, and when to plant?” 


Run out furrows three feet apart and 
use in them a liberal amount of high- 
grade fertilizer. Bed on these furrows, 
flatten the beds some and set the plants 
a foot apart. Set them early in Novem- 
ber and they will make some fruit in 
the spring. The Premier is best for early, 
Big Joe for mid-season, and Chesapeake 
for latest. 


Johnson Winter Bean 


“TI SEND you an advertisement from 
your paper of the Johnson Winter 
bean. What is your opinion about it?” 


} cannot give an intelligent opinion 
about anything I have not seen. I know 
of no winter-growing beans except the 
Broad Windsor and the English Horse 
bean. These can be planted in North 
Carolina in October or November and 
the green beans will come in with the 
early garden peas in spring. The Wind- 
sor bean is very good green, but poor 
eating when ripe. i 
England because they cannot grow the 
butter beans we grow here. As crops, 
we have plenty far better than the Horse 
bean. There is no need for paying $2 a 
pint for the Seed of the Horse bean, as 
any of the leading seedsmen will sell 
them for less money. If I could see 
a sample of the Johnson bean I could say 
more perhaps. 


Transplanting Violets 


. HEN is the best 
et tatoo 
violels: 


I would prefer to plant them here in 


time to transplant 


Maryland early in September, but you 
can still plant the runners from older 
plants now, and leave the old plants to 
bloom. Runners transplanted here in 


September will bloom before Christmas. 
They may still do so in South Carolina. 
I grow the variety known as Princess of 


Wales. 


Sowing Early Cabbage Seed 


‘Tl AM writing to know when and how 
to early cabbage for selling 


SOW 


plants.” 


The best time to sow the Early Wake- 
field cabbage seed in your section, north- 
ern Piedmont, is not later than Septem- 
ber 20" Unless the season is very late, 
you can hardly make good plants sowed 
in October. In any event, the plants 
should be transplanted about two inchgs 
apart in a frame each way and sct deep 
enough to cover the stem. The 
early Jersey Wakefield is the 
sow. One grower here who sells 
many plants sows-from 15 to 20 pounds 
of seed in September. Transplanting 
and nipping the taproat is necessary to 
develop well rooted plants. If the plants 
are in open furrows running east and 
west they can be thinned and the thinned 
plants sold and the remainder leit 16 
inches apart for heading. 


entire 
variety to 


t great 


Teosinte 


“TI WISH ta know all about teosinte 
and its value as a fodder plant.” 
Teosinte is a tropical grass which is 
now thought to be one of the original 
plants the crossing of which made the 
Indian corn of today. Experiments 
made in Mexico by the Department 


of Agriculture have’ shown that 
teosinte and Indian corn will cross 
with each other. A California man 
wrote a magazine article last year 
telling how Mr, Burbank had bred 


Teosinte into corn in 18 years and 
illustrated his article with cuts of the 
Mexican experiments of the Depart- 
ment botanists, as showing how Mr. 
Burbank had directed the evolution 
of teosinte. All this was absurd from 
the fact that the evolution could 
not have been conducted by Mr. Bur- 
bank because teosinte does not seed 
in California, and the cuts were used 


They grow them in’, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


to deceive. Teosinte suckers fre: ly, 
and makes a lot of todder when 
pianted like corn, but it is it ecral 
to corn for it makes only fodder and 
no grain of any sort. Better stick to 
corn, 


Insects Damaging Corn 


‘| SEND samples of the bugs that have 
destroyed our corn for two yeurs. 
What can we do to destroy the pest?” 

I failed to find any insects. Ti 
was a lot of dry silks and some « 
eaten apparently by mice. If there 
were any bugs they escaped in the 
mail. If it was the work of weevils 
I would find the corn with the 
germs or hearts entirely eaten out. 
The weevils would simply make little 
holes in the grain. But if there are 
live insects in the corn, the treatment 
with carbon disulphide will kill them 
The corn must be placed in a tight 
bin or box and a pint of carbon di- 
sulphide used for every 100 bushels. 
The chemical fumes will not damage 
the corn. 


ere 
orn 


not 


Spring Lettuce 


“PLEASE give me some information 
in regard to making lettuce for the 
spring market.” 

Sow now before the last of September 
seed of the Iceberg or the Wonderful 
lettuce thinly, so as to make good plants, 
not crowded. Then in November, set 
these in open furrows running east and 
west and 10 inches apart. The bed should 
be heavily manured and in early spring 
or the middle of February, level these 
and give side-dressing of nitrate of soda 
to push them rapidly into head. The 
Wonderful or New York lettuce is now 
grown largely in California in winter, 
and the heads are solid and heavy. I 
never use the Big Boston for spring 
heading, as it runs to seed with the first 
warm weather. The Iceberg can be sow- 
ed in early March in your section of the 
state, and if pushed rapidly it will head 
in May. 


Calcium Arsenate for Potatoes 


“TS IT better to use dry powder or wet 
spray on potaioes? How would you 
apply the powder? Does your garden 
book tell how to treat all kinds of uwege- 
tables in this State of Arkansas?” 

I prefer the dust for potatoes. I 
use calcium arsenate one part and 
air-slaked lime two parts, well mixed, 
and apply it with a little bellows car- 
rying a receptacle for the powder. 
This costs $3 at seed stores, There is 
a better apparatus for use on a large 
scale called the dust gun. The hand 
implement costs about $14.99, and a 
horse power one dusting four rows at 
time can be had, but [ do not know 
the cost. My garden book was writ- 
ten for your climate and treats of all 
garden vegetables. You can get it 
from the Birmingham office. 


Seven Top Turnips for Seed 
: E HAVE a farm in Oconee Coun- 
ty, S. C., where we want to sow the 


Seven Top turnips for seed. We are 
advised that the seed should be sowed 
the first two weeks of August. My idea 


is to sow the seed in rows in the corn 

tiddles in the fall after husking the 
corn. I am thinking of rolling down the 
stalks as a sort of winter protection. 
What do you say?” 

There will be no 
Seven Top turnips 
winter in Oconee. They and other 
turnips stand it here, though it is really 
little if any colder here near the sea 
than in the Piedmont country of South 
Carolina. But so far as a winter 
protection is concerned it would be 
better to simply let the cornstalks 
stand. You will need to use fertilizer 
broadcast down the middles. 


difficulty with 
standing the 
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Saturday, October 14, 1922 


A Fighting Message for Pea- | 


nut Growers 


ing have made a most desperate 
fight to break up codperative mar- 
eting by the peanut growers of Vir- 
vinia and North Carolina. The cleaners 
ave resorted to the most desperate 
tactics. The manager first employed by 
the directors of the Peanut Exchange 
never did come out whole-heartedly tor 
operative marketing and adopted 
policies which seriously hurt instead of 
helped the Peanut Exchange 


T 1E enemies of coGperative market- 


Several months ago this manage- 
nent was changed and a manager put 
n of long and successful experience in 
oOperative marketing. Mr. Aaron 
Sapiro was also reemployed as coun- 
sel. Now the peanut organization will 
undoubtedly function with the same 
success that other codperatives have 
shown 


A formidable fighting program to this 
end is being put on. Suits have been in- 
stituted, we understand, against those 
cleaners who have tried by unfair meth- 
ods to put the Exchange out of business, 
ind other suits to collect overcharges 
first 


seemingly allowed by the man- 
gement. 

This week a campaign is on to reach 
every peanut county in North Caro- 
lina and Virginia with the splendid 
facts about the new management and 
the new outlook. Every peanut grow- 

should rally to the new manage- 


ment and give it support. 
Asked last 

to the peanut 
lina and Virginia, 
ot The Progressive 
the following’. which gives 
nutshell :— 

To the Peanut 

Carolina and V 
Like the tobacco 
North Carolina and 
ire engaged in-a great fight 
determine whether or not you 
become indeed “masters of your 
own industry.” You have _ had 
more than your share of difficul- 
ties, but these will only make your 
final victory the more creditable 
and worthwhile. 


week to send a message 
growers of North Caro- 
Editor Clarence Poe 
Farmer es pared 
the facts in 


Farm rs Bid North 
irgimia: 
of 
you 
to 
will 


farmers 
Virginia, 


I wonder how many of you re- 
member my remark as you began 
work a year ago? | said then (in 


the Peanut Grower) that a codp- 
erative marketing association is 
like a baby: it has a lot of trou- 
bles the first few months, but if 
you can get it safely past its “sec- 
ond summer,” the rest is “much 
easier sailing. 

Your peanut organization last 


fall had to begin work almost with- 
out time for deliberation. Al- 
most as quickly as you got the nec- 
essary membership enrolled, you 
had to select your officers and 
managers—right away becausethe 
crop was right then ready for mar- 
ket. 

Because of the fact that your 
directors had to select officers and 
managers in such haste, you sct 
out with no such good luck as the 
tobaceo growers and cotton grow- 
ers of North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia have had this 
year. They have had time to look 
around and get not only highly cap- 
able men but men thoroughly im- 
bued with the principles and spirit 
and ideals of coOperative market- 
ing. This your peanut directors— 
in the short time at their com- 
mand were unable to do; and here 
is the spring of all the difficulties 
you subsequently encountered. 
management (as I wrote 
Progressive Farmer 
did not operate the Peanut 


Your 
in The 
spring) 


Grewers’ Exchange as a true co- 
Operative. Consequently, its difii- 
culties—and this is the most im- 


portant point of all to remember— 
your difficulties have not been due 
to following the codperative mar- 
keting program, but due to not 
following the codpérative market- 
ing program, The Peanut Grow- 
ers’ Exchange last year under the 
management of Mr. Birdsong wa 
not run on the true codperative 
basis. 

Now, however, the peanut or- 
ganization has been made a true 
coéperative, and as such should 


win for the grower all of the bene- 
fits and advantages which codper- 
ative marketing has brought to 
farmers in other lines and other 
sections. The experiences of last 
season have been worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollats—perhaps 
millions—to the directors of your 


peanut marketing association, if 
you only go forward as brave men, 
making the most of the great op- 
portunities now ahead of you 
You now 
officers; your 
conscientious, 
truly coopeyative 
should only 
peanuts promptly 
estly to get other signers. 
With best wishes, | am 
Yours sincerely, 
, CLARENCE, POE, 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer. 
Raleigh, N Oct 1922. 


Peanut Giemsa. Denntad Millon 
Dollars Damage From Cleaners 


HE Peanut Growers’ Exchange of 

Virginia and North Carolina, through 
their attorney, Aaron Sapiro, has filed 
suit in the Federal Court for $1,200,000 
against cleaner members of the Nat- 
ional Cleaners’ and Shellers’ Association 
for stained the result of 
their conspiracy to crush the exchange 
through manipulation of the market 

They have a filed ,suit 
their former manager T. H. 
and his associated interests for an ac- 
counting in order to receive amounts 
realized by thém as profits through his 
connection with the Exchange. 

Suit has also been filed against A. E, 
Bobbitt of Halifax County for viola- 
tion of his growing contract. 

These several suits 
peanut growers have determined to 
fight for their rights. The Exchange 
also announces that arrangements al- 
ready for cleaning and warehousing 
peanuts the coming season will result 
in a saving of a half million dollars. 

Growers are receiving announce- 
ment of suits with great enthusiasm 
and their morale is greatly strengthened 
for the big campaign for new members 
the last two weeks of this month. 

J. FRANK FOOSHE, Sec. 


superb list of 
is able, 


have a 
management 
experienced, and 
Every signer 
deliver his own 
but work earn- 


not 


losses as 


lso against 


Birdsong 


show that the 





“Why Pay More Money for Cotton 
When Farmers Will Take Less?” 


AM in New York on business for 

one of our commodity organizations. 
I have read, heard and observed many 
things since I have been here which 
should interest Southern farmers. It 
should be remembered that New York 
is not only financial but the general 
business center of the United States, 
and what New York thinks about the 
price of cotton, for instance, is vastly 
more important than what Dallas or 
Houston, San Antonio, or all Texas 
thinks. Well, here is what New York 
thinks about the price of cotton, as re- 
ported in the market column of the 
New York Mail of yesterday: 


“That the market failed to show 
greater improvement under the action 
of the trade demand was due largely 
to the fact that the grower seems wil- 


ling to sell freely at existing prices, 
and so long as this takes place 
further advance seems unlikely. But 





Fstates Department of Agriculture 
farmers this month 


474—Use of Paint on the Farm. 
927—Farm Home Conveniences. 
954—Disinfection of Stables 


970—Sweet Potato Storage. 
1080—Preparation of Barreled Apples for 


irket. 

1175—Better Seec Corn 
1288—Game Laws for 1922 
1293—Laws Relating to Fur Animals, 1922. 
662--The Apple-tree Tent Caterpillar 
918—Growing Peaches: Varieties, etc. 
100i—Growing Fruits for Home Use 
879—Home Storage of Vegetables 

54—Pop Corn for the Market ‘ 


Contract 


The 
Peanut 


Farm Lease 
Oil 


very plainly. 


ro. 


an X-mark in the above list. 





on all recessions it is equally evi nt 
that the trade speculators stand ready 
to buy cotton on the idea that the 
statistical news and crop position are 
all favorable to higher prices event- 
ually.” 

my friend, Leslie 
“Do you get 
says cotton is 
gher, 
fool 


In the language of 
Elliott of Bell County, 
that?” Wall Street 
worth more and is going to be hi 
but why pay more when the 
farmer will sell for less? 

As if 
quoted 
the 
following day confirm: 

“The cotton market was rather nar- 
row this morning, and after an early 
decline of about 20 points under the 
previous night’s close, rallied and held 
steady through the greater part of the 
forenoon at about unchanged prices. 


“In spite of the early decline the 
sentiment appeared to be more bullish 
than otherwise. The statistical situa- 
tion is so strong that traders -hesitate 
to remain short of the market for. any 
length of time, and the present hesita- 
tion is mainly attributed to the early 
and rather generous marketing of the 
new crop. 

“Planters appear 


to opinion 
fancy, 
on the 

words 


prove that the 

above is not a passing 
market report of the Mail 
in these 


satisfied with the 
price and are inclined to sell their 
crops fast as ginned, which puts a 
temporary burden on the market.” 

Ye gods! Think of that! “Planters 
appear satisfied with the price!” Why, 
on thousands of farms the crop cest 
more than it will sell for at present 
prices. And “planters are satisfied 
with the price!” Satisfied to give their 


as 


labor and the labor of their families 
and then go in debt to give the world 
this essential commodity!  Satisfed 
to go humbly to their banker and mer- 
chant and beg them to “carry” them 
another year! It would be funny ii it 
were not tragic. 


But who is to blame for the belief of 
New York and the world that farmers 
are satisfied with the present price of 
cotton and therefore unwilling to ask 
for higher prices which the short crop 

and increased demand justify? 

Candor compels the answer that the 
blame lies with the farmers and the 
shortsighted business men who are 

J 

















A NICE 


APPEARING COMFORTABLE FARM HOME 


Note how a little whitewash on the fences improves the appearance of the premises. 


BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU THIS MONTH-ORDER NOW 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ 


In order to get such of the above bulletins as you wish, all you have to do is to put 
an X-mark opposite the names of those bulletins you need most (not more than four 
or five, we should say), fill in the following blank, and mail to your Senator or Repre- 
sentative in Congress or to the Secretary of 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive 
Farmer, I will thank you to send the Farmers’ 
Yours very truly, 


NE. Soci ccna pv0ewened 


Bulletins issued by the United 
that will help progressive Southern 


885—Wheat Growing in the Southeastern 


States. 

1232—Seed Marketing Hints for the 
Farmer 

930—Marketing Butter and Cheese by 


Parcel Post 


951—Hog Pastures for Southern States. 

1172—Slaughtering and Use of Lamb and 
Mutton. 

1018—Hemorrhagic Septicemia, Stock- 
yard Fever, Swine Plague, Fowl 
Cholera, etc 

695—Outdoor Wintering of Bees. 

775—Losses from Selling the 


Cotton in 
Seed. ’ 
22—Parcel Post Business Methods. 
997—Terracing Farm Lands. 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Write 


a Ae: ae NO: cst ine 


Bulletins I have. checked with 








“ 


compelling them to “sell freely at pres- 
ent prices,’ even though the world is 
willing to pay a higher price if farm- 


ers will but ask for it 
WALTER PETEET 
Director Commodity Organization, 
Texas Farm Bureau Federation. 





Put New Life Into Worn-out Cotton 
Land 


AND rich enough to grow strong, 
yigorous, quick-fruiting cotton, yet 
not so unbalanced as to produce rank 


stalks with little fruit, is the best type of 


land with which to beat the boll weevil 
There are thousands of acres of cotton 
land in North Carolina and South Caro- 


lina that would be helped by the addition 
of a little fresh life in the form of decay- 
ing vegetable matter. Why not improve 
these lands by growing a cover crop of 
rye or oats or vetch or some of the other 
clovers this winter? Why not put it into 
better condition to help you beat the 
weevil next year? j 





Good Time to Buy Brood Sows 


OW is the time of all times to buy 

hogs if one has any thought of go- 
ing into the hog business within the 
next few years. Times have been just 
as hard for the men who were raising ~ 
hogs as they have been for everybody 
else and cash looks good to them. 

With prices on bred sows and gilts 
at the present low levels, the advisa- 
bility of buying weanling pigs is very 
much in doubt, as this method is gener- 
ally unsatisfactory to buyer and seller, 
unless the buyer is an experienced hog 
sees says D. T. Herrman, South 

arolina Extension Swine Specialist. In 
too many instances the pig is not given 


a real chance to develop and When 
crown looks little better than a scrub. 
The buyer is disappointed with his pig 
and proceeds to tell his neighbor so 

\t the present time, too, no good 
breeder will sell a pig as cheap propor- 
tionally as he is being forced to sell his 
bred sows and gilts. For $50 bred sows 
of any breed can be bought now that 
will in three months raise six or eight 
pigs which if purchased at that time 
would cost around $15 apiece. It should 
be remembered also that the breeder 


has taken the risk of loss from disease 
r accident during development when 
you buy a full grown sow or gilt. 
For the man who has more feed than 
use, who lives in a_ section 
here this is the prevailing condition, 
and who has learned how hard it is to 


market corn, peas, or velvet beans as 
uch, the purchase of one or more 
purebred sows bred for fall littérs, will 
be a good investment. These sows will 
find a good market for feeds. Hogs at 
8 cents per pound are commonly figur- 
d to be. paying $1 a bushel for the 
corn fed to them, and under normal 
conditions, if properly handled, they 
will pay more for their feed than will 


be obtained from any other method of 
marketing. 

Why can’t we sell our feeds at a 
good price through hogs and keep 75 
per cent of their fertility value on the 
farm? 
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Wintering the Livestock 
Better 


By TAIT BUTLER 


does not always mean using more 


W dices not ale the livestock better 
feed, 


for there are other things 


to be considered besides feed. But in 
most cases Southern livestock could 
receive more feed, or feed better 


adapted to its use, to the advantage of 
both the owner and the livestock. 


Feed makes up the larger part of the 
cost in the production of livestock, 
therefore, it io be plain that the 
right amount of feed and feed suitable 
for the animal being fed are of the 
utmost importance. 


Sell Now Animals That Cannot Be 
Wintered Economically 


T IS not unusual in the South for 

calves and sometimes other stock to 
bring more in the fall than in the 
spring. The expense of wintering has 
not increased their market values. In 
such cases it is apparent that they 
have not been wintered properly, or at 
least not economically. It may prove 
unprofitable to winter certain animals 
for any one or more of several rea- 
sons: 


1. If sufficient feed of a suitable kind 
for the animal in question is not on 
hand or has not been produced on the 
farm. It will seldom pay to winter 
other than the best breeding stock on 
purchased feeds. 

2. If the aiimals are not properly 
cared for or have not the right kind of 
feeds, the wintering may prove un- 
profitable. 

3. Feeds, if sold, may bring more 
money than when fed to livestock. This 
may result from high priced feeds, 
from improper feeding, unsuitable 
feeds, or from bad treatment of the 
animals, even after deducting the cost 
of marketing the feeds and adding the 
value of the manure to that of the ani- 
mals, 

Lack of care and home-grown feeds, 
or using unsuitable feeds are the most 
common causes of losses from winter- 
ing livestock. 

Unless the manure and the stock are 
worth more in the spring than the 
stock and the feeds are worth in the 
fall, there is a loss from wintering. 

There are exceptions to this rule, of 
course, in the case of breeding ani- 
mals,and there may also be an excep- 
tion with the man who has a large 
pasture area for which grazing stock 
are required in the spring. Even 
though the stock be not more valuable 
in the spring than in the fall the cost 
or loss from wintering may be so small 
as to make the stock cheaper than 
others can be purchased to put on the 
pastures in the spring. But one should 
consider carefully whether salable 
stock should be wintered. If suitable 
home-grown feeds in abundance are 
not available it will seldom pay. 


How Different Kinds of Stock Are To 
Be Wintered 

HE economical wintering of live- 

stock is, as already indicated, large- 
ly dependent on the cheapness of the 
feeds, which must generally be home- 
grown, on the suitability of these feeds 
to the stock, and on the care and 
manner of fee ding; but the future use 
of.the stock or the purposes for which 
the stock are wintered will also play 
an important part in determining 
whether the animals should be sold 
this fall or wintered. Unless there is a 
reasonable chance to make the winter- 
ing profitable the stock had better be 
sold this fall. The problem must be 
solved by each owner according to his 
individual conditions and the kind of 
stock and their future use. 


Wintering Breeding Cattle 
HE breeding cattle must be carried 


thraugh the winter in reasonably 
strong, vigorous condition. They may 
lose some of the flesh put on while on 


pasturage this summer but they must 
not be allowed to get poor enough to 
endanger their own health or the vigor 
and development of the young which 
they may be carrying. 


The breeding cattle are generally 
most economically wintered on an 
abundance of silage and legume hays 
and a minimum of grain feeds. When 
the number is large enough to justify 
a Silo the breeding stock will usually 
be wintered most economically on sor- 
ghum silage, a small amount of leg- 
ume hay and only enough cottonseed 
meal or other concentrate to maintain 
the flesh desired. Last year corn was 
cheaper than cottonseed meal or sala- 
ble hays and should have been used to 
some ‘extent, but whether this will be 
true during the coming winter remains 
to be seen. When corn can be laid 
down for 75 cents a bushel it can be 
used to advantage as a part of the 
grain ration when cottonseed meal 
sells for over $45 a ton. But asa rule 
about all the silage the cattle will take 
with a small allowance of legume hay 
and a minimum of concentrates will be 
found the most economical ration on 
which to winter the breeding cattle. 

When silage is not available then 
the breeding cattle should have an 
abundance of legume hay. If they get 
this they will require little grain, but 
such as is  mecessary should be 
made up of a mixture something like 
two parts of corn and one part of cot- 
tonseed meal. Of course, for wintering 
purebred breeding stock that it is de- 
sired to keep in stronger flesh, more 
concentrates will be necessary and a 
greater variety may be desirable. 


Breeding cattle are not generally 
well wintered on the range, except 
perhaps under large range conditions, 
where there is a large area and feed 
can be secured regardless of weather 
conditions. Cattle are sometimes win- 
tered on the range in the general 
farming sections of the South, but as 
a rule range wintering, throughout the 
larger part of the South, should be 
confined to the mature dry cattle. Win- 
tering breeding cattle in the cane 
brakes and on the dry roughage of the 
fields is not satisfactory. 

Wintering the Dry Mature Cattle 

OUGHING the mature cattle—dry 

cows and steers two years old or 
more—through the winter, to go on 
the pastures in the spring, or wintering 
such cattle on the range, or in the 
fields and pastures is often the most 
economical method, but to prove eco- 
nomical there must be sufficient feed 
available to prevent them from getting 
so poor that some of them die from ex- 
posure during severe weather of the 
late winter or early spring months, 
All things considered the average man 
will find it more economical to sell 
these cattle in the fall when the pastures 
begin to fail, or feed them sufficient 
cheap roughage and a minimum of 
grain to keep them from getting too 
poor during the winter. Of course, if 
one has a large range on which there 
is an abundance of dry grass and other 
roughage to winter the cattle, that 
method may prove the most econom- 
ical. When such cattle must be fed 
silage, hays and grain it may not be 
profitable to winter them, provided it 
is practicable to secure the grazing 
cattle desired the next spring. 


If such cattle are fed during the 





winter, silage, cheap unsalable hays or 
other roughage and a minimum of cot- 
tonseed meal are usually the cheapest 
feeds. 

Wintering the Young Growing Stock 

F YOUNG, growing horses, mules or 

cattle are to be wintered there is lit- 
tle question but it pays to keep them 
growing. The.colt or calf that is not 
allowed to stop growing during its first 
winter has a big advantage over the 
one that gets poor and loses weight. 
For this reason the horse or mule, in 
which size is such an important factor 
in determining its market value, or 
the calf to be sold or used for feeding 
purposes must be well wintered and 
kept growing all the time. The calf 
used for beef making is also probably 
the most profitable which is not allow- 
ed to lose its calf fat, but is made into 
baby beef by good feeding during the 
first winter and into the following 
spring and summer. 

The feeding of baby beef however, 
is too nearly the job of an expert for 
the average farmer. That explains 
why the average Southern farmer will 
find it more economical to sell his 
calves when they are weaned than to 
feed them out. 


But if the calves are to be wintered 
and grazed the next summer and then 
fed during the second winter, it is still 
probably most economical to keep 
them growing the first winter on the 
right sort of home-grown feeds. Such 
stock should also have a fair allow- 
ance of silage, or green pasturage 
when that is practicable, and all the 
legume hay they will consume. If 
they have no silage, then all the leg- 
umé@ hay they will consume is all the 
more necessary. With a fair allow- 
ance of silage and all the legume hay 
they will eat a small grain ration will 
keep their frames growing and pre- 
vent their losing weight. That is, the 
amount of gain desired will determine 
the amount of concentrates to be 
given, but as a rule, if they are to go 
on good pasture the next summer to 
be finished the following winter, only 
enough concentrates to keep them 
gaining just a little may be found most 
economical. The concentrates best 
and cheapest will generally be corn or 
sorghum grain and cottonseed meal, 
but when other feeds are cheaper they 
should be used. 


The important matter in wintering 
young growing animals is that they re- 
ceive feeds rich in protein, like the 
legumes and oil.meals, and that they 
be well supplied with mineral matter 
or ash. 


Succulent feed is also of great im- 
portance and stock going through its 
first winter will be greatly benefited by 
green grazing or pasturage. In fact, 
silage, green grazing or roots, that is 
some sort of succulent feed, is essential 
to the best results. The young grow- 
ing animals also demand better care 
and protection from the weather than 
mature animals and especially do they 
need more protection from the weath- 
er than the well-fed and more mature 
animals. 

The protein is best supplied by leg- 
umes grown on the place, the mineral 
matter from ashes, acid phosphate or 
air-slaked lime or by a mixture of 
equal parts of all these and common 
salt, kept in boxes under shelter where 
the stock can go to it at will. 


Wintering the Brood Sows and Pigs 
HE success of the spring litters de- 
pends more on how the brood sows 

are wintered than on any other one 

thing. The profits from the fall litters 
also depend on how the pigs are car- 
ried through the winter. 





WEEK AND NEXT 


as possible. Cotton left open in 

the fields becomes blue and weath- 
er-damaged. Make a cent or more 
per pound by preventing this damage. 

2. Get the corn in out of the 
before it isdamaged. If weevil dam- 
age is bad, store the corn in tight cribs 
and treat with carbon disulphide. 


Beas ove picking cotton as quickly 


fields 


3. Plow under the green cotton 
stalks just as soon as possible after 
picking is finished. lLet’s starve the 


boll weevil before winter sets in. 


4. Save all the velvet beans, soy 
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beans, and peanuts you can possibly 
need for planting next year. Save 
and keep them in first-class condition 
so their vitality will not be impaired. 


As soon as the 
start to work on the terraces. 
build them high, 
the 


cotton is picked 

Build 
and get 
winter 


them broad. 
them completed 
rains_set in. 


before 


6. Burn or otherwise destroy the 
caterpillar tents in the pecan or apple 
trees. Right now is always the best 
iime to stop these pests. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Of course, there is no source of pro- 
tein equal to skimmed milk or butter- 
milk for the brood sows or pigs, but in 
most cases milk is out of the questior 
because not available. The best sub- 
stitutes are green grazing, tankage, or 
fish meal and leafy legume hays. Of 
course peanut and soy bean oil meals 


are also valuable, but not always 
available. 

30th the sows and pigs will be 
greatly benefited by green grazing 


when that is practicable. If to the above 
can be allowed a small amount of corn 
or sorghum grain, or rice by-products, 


for the sows, and liberal amounts for 
the pigs, the feed question will be 
solved. 

In case the sows and pigs must be 


kept on dry feed, like corn and tank- 
age, or sorghum grains and tankage, 
then it is highly important that legume 
hay be fed. Small racks should be 
built and kept well filled with the best 
of leafy legume hay—alfalfa, clover, 
peavine, soy bean or lespedeza. In 24 
case is the mineral mixture to be 
omitted from the hog lot. There is 
perhaps nothing better than 10 parts 
each of charcoal, ashes, and air-slaked 
lime. 2 parts of salt and 1 part of cop- 
peras. Such a mixture is necessary 
for both the brood sows and the fall 
pigs, as well as all other hogs. 

Dry, clean sleeping quarters are es- 
pecially necessary for the pigs, but are 
also beneficial to the sows. They may 
stand some mud if they have dry 
sleeping quarters that are cleaned out, 
disinfected and freshly bedded at least 
once a week or more frequently. 

For the brood sows exercise is es- 
sential and if they are not able to 
graze, then they should be fed some 
distance from their sleeping quarters 
to force the taking of exercise. Over- 
crowding, or the feeding of two large 
numbers of either pigs or brood sows 
in one lot, and certainly the feeding of 
these two classes of hogs together, 
must be avoided if satisfactory results 
are expected. The sows only require 
enough feed to keep them gaining so 
that they will be in good flesh and 
strong at farrowing time, whereas the 
pigs should get all the feed they will 
take. 


Wintering the Idle Mules and Horses 


F COURSE, there should be no idle 

mules, or horses either, except pos- 
sibly brood mares, but there are, and 
the best we can do is to reduce*the ex- 
penses of their keep as much as possi- 
ble. 

The work stock that is actually 
working regularly should of course be 
on full feed as we have often discussed, 
but the idle work stock, and their 
numbxrs are large from November to 
March; should be wintered as econom- 
ically as possible. 

If grown on the place, legume and 
other hays or roughage should be fed 
to the limit, and if there is plenty of 
good legume hay the idle mules w ill 
require little corn or other grain. Jf 
the roughage is legume hay the grain 
should generally be corn or sorghum 
grains; but if the roughage is grass 
hay, corn fodder or other such rough- 
age, then some cottonseed meal should 
be used. Perhaps equal parts of corn 
and cottonseed meal and only enough 
given to keep -the stock in good condi- 
tion are best. 

The question arises, is not corn 
cheaper than salable hays? Last win- 
ter it was, if both had to be bought, 
but when you consider the cost of 
marketing legume hay, the soil bene- 
fits derived from growing it and the 
value of the manure when saved, there 
is little doubt, but home-grown legume 
hays furnish the most economical feed 


for the wintering of idle mules and 
horses, especially in the South where 
corn is always scarce and relatively 


high priced. 

But there is one peculiarity of hay 
feeding in the South that should not 
be overlooked. Legume hay is better 
for a hard-working mule, if the’ grain 
feed is corn and nothing else. Yet it 
is not uncommon see the limited 
supply of legume other good hay 
fed liberally in the fall and early win- 
ter and the supply become exhausted 
about the time spring work starts. 

The idle mules will do much better 
on the cheap low-grade roughage if 
fed a little corn and cottonseed meat 
than they will when > working hard. 
The supply of home-grown legume hay, 
should always be ample, but if there is 
column 2) 


to 


or 


(Concluded on-page 11,. 
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ORCHARD AND GARDEN HINTS | 
By L. A. NIVEN 


IS not best to let the orchard go 
] through the winter without some- 
kind of a cover crop on it. Sow it 
dowa to crimson clover, bur clover, 
yetch, or some of the small grains. A 
good mixture in the upper part of the 
South is composed of crimson clover 
and rye. At any rate, do not let it 
go through the winter without some 
kind of cover crop. 

* ” * 

Have you bought those fruit trees 
yet? If not, do so now. Usually it is 
best to set them during November or 
December. It is true that they may 
be set any time until early spring, but 
if set in the early fall, the tree be- 
comes established, the roots take 
hold and the tree is more nearly ready 
to go to growing when the growing 
seasqn comes than if one waits until 
the last minute to set them. 

* * * 


Look at those apple trees, and see 
of the fruit is smooth, -large, free 
fram worms and disease. If they are, 
you can bet your last penny careful 
spraying was done through the spring 
and summer, If the apples are small, 
knotty, wormy and inferior looking, 
they were not sprayed. In which 
class do yours come? If in the latter, 
make up your mind to get that spray 
pump now and get busy this winter 
on the San Jose scale. 

* ~ * 


In picking apples to put away for 
the winter, remember one little 
bruise may start one apple to rotting 
and that one apple may start all the 
others to rotting. Pick them care- 
fully and put them in the basket or 
other receptacle used so as to avoid 
bruising. Giving very careful attention 
to this part of the work may very 
well mean the difference between 
good apples and rotten ones later on 
it the ‘winter. 

* o - 


The farm home in the Cotton Belt 
that is without several pecan trees is 
lacking something that it should have. 
Probably no fruit nor nut tree will 
pay such a handsome dividend on the 
investment as will the pecan and, by 
all means, several of these trees 
should be planted about the place. 
They thrive particularly well in moist 
rich places abofit the barn or house. 
Make up your mind right now to set 
ome and proceed to do so early this 
winter 

* ¢ @ 


Those who have not made up their 
minds to have a good home orchard 
should do so at once. Secure the 
catalogs of the nurserymen who ad- 
vertise in The Progressive Farmer. If 
you do not know the varieties of fruit 
that are best for your section, it will 
be perfectly safe to depend on the 
advice of these nurserymen. Of 
Sourse, we are thinking about only 
reliable nurserymen, and we are glad 
to say that the majority of Southern 
hurserymen are reliable. They are 

position to tell you just what 
varieties are best suited for your sec- 
tian and practically all of them will 
give you honest advice along this 
line They can certainly give you a 
better selection of varieties than vou 
can. select yourself, unless you have 
properly informed vourself about 
Varieties 
* x * Ok 


in the lower half of the South, cab- 
bage and lettuce plants can be set 
how, and heads secured by Christmas 
Or a little bit after. In the upper 
part of the South, plants set during 
the fatter part of October or early 
November should produce very early 
heads next spring. In fact, there is 
ho month in the year in most sections 
of the South where one cannot set 
cabbage plants to advantage. 

* * * 


Those who have recently set cab- 
sage plants should keep the ground 
stirred around them so as to produce 

biggest growth before real cold 
eather sets in to make them more 
or less hardy. It is not desirabte to 
2et the plants into a very tender 
growing condition, but they should be 
cultivated sufficiently to get the plant 
well established before cold weather. 
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On the Morning You Find 
- Your Battery Dead! 





























202 Makers of Cars and 
Trucks Use Willard 
Threaded Rubber Batteries . 
pot wee 
Equipment 
Actson Landa 
wance- Lewis-Hatt 
Atenas fax = 
merican MHC 
Chalmers Marmon 
MeF asian 
—- Menges 
A Tairamce M cneies 
. . e LaF rance M i (Piqua 
Like every other motorist, you sooner or later have this aster“ Miter 
bd . ler Monroe 
experience : Some morning you throwopen the garage doors, el Bites 
. . ustin 
climb into the car, step confidently on the button—and =“ Nepateos 
Nesh Six 


nothing happens! Your battery has died in the night. Basm«. Seeen. 





But why be resentful toward the battery? Rather, dig — 9 
out the facts and conclusions about batteries you have psa ll — 


“‘filed”’ in the back of your brain for justsuchanemergency, _gannos'ban Fan 








You'll probably find they run like this: Chevrole Bateson 
“My battery does have a hard life. I do need the fm 
strongest battery I can buy. . The Willard Threaded Gommerce rade 
Rubber Battery does give longer continuous. service at Eerie REY 
less cost per month and per mile. The use of Willard —— Sheet 
Threaded Rubber Batteries as standard original equip- Bere eVere 
ment by 202 makers is overwhelming evidence of Dearborn, mig 
quality. On these grounds I have decided the only bat- Deterndatle 
tery for me is the Willard Threaded Rubber, Battery!” Dotge 
Having once decided, are you going to let expediency, a 
price, or last-minute weakness swerve you when your bese, 
battery suddenly dies and immediate action is needed? = Eiimx" 


Or are you going to fix that decision now with rivets @8° 
driven through and clinched on the other side ? tte 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO HC S 
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Halladay 








Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario Hathela 
Hawkeye 
Henney 
Highway 
Holmes 
Holt 
THREADED Loh ae 
Hupmobite 
Harlbuct Velie 
RUBBER — ve 
Vulcan 
Imperiat 
BATTERY {skeet utnon 
vacinas LaFrance 
‘ Jewett 
ordan Weracr 
Kalamazoo ~ White 
a bat . > ~ yaad 
vt eheld 
Kimbatt Wilson 
Winther , 
T Wintos 
Krebs Wolverine 




















A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 47°: :<7"~ 

Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢v¢ry Aermotor & 
oiled. Every moving part iscompletely and fully § 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
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Shade Tree Book 

Every home owner in the South ought 
to have the new edition of “Southern 
Planting Facts." Tt features al the de- 
sirable trees and shrubs for the home- 
grounds of the South. 

, Fruit trees are treated_at length: Per- 
simmons, Figs, Pecans, Peaches, Piloms and 
Grapes are accurately described and many 

, are illustrated. No booklet pub- f 
if lished isof more value for the 
, southernhomeownerandfruit 

grower. Send for free copy. 


S GLEN SAINT MARY 
= NURSERIES CO, 
: i Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and runinoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


i Des Moines 
wren, AERMOTOR CO. Siics'ciy Minncapells Oakian 





















Western Onion Telegraph and 
Long Distance phone on our office 


SAVE 30+t050 Per Cent 


aN 
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Get 20% more work out of your mules and horses by using our fampus 
Never-Gall ‘Coilars. Positively prevent and cure 95% of all shoulder 
injuries. Pay for themselves in a few weeks, Outlast the ordinary 
collar many months and cost only $3.00 each. The greatest value 
ever offered. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. Sizes, 
16 to 28. Send size wanted and we will ship prepaid. Or write for our 
direct-to-consumer money-saving offer. 








{ SEEDS— Pedigreed —SEEDS | 


Piedmont Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seer $3 per tushel. Less in quantity. 
Piedmont Pedigrecud FulghumOats—$1 per bushel, 

straight 


Piedmont Pedigreed Purple Straw Wheat sold out Measure mule’s er horse’s neck from 
% . ae = Bw - te 4 s Me: s : C 
Piedmont Pedigreed Two-eared Corn and Brab top to throat where collar rests, on oO um us ar e) 
ham Peas-—-In their season one side only and in straight line « 
: - 


CLLR LUCE ELL TT 


cid" cline tide «8 ~- 349 Pearl St, Columbus, Ohio 











PIEDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, Number of inches is size needed 
| commerce Georgia. 


measure 
shown above. 











SYNOPSIS 
| | JTTLE Bart Baynes, five-year-old 
orphan boy, went to live with his 


Uncle Peabody and Aunt Delia. Good 
old Uncle Peabody loves children and 
understands, but Aunt Deel, poor 
soul, has no knowledge of them and 
little sympathy for them. 

The first thing Bart could really 
call his own was .a watermelon vine, 
grown under Uncle Peabody's direc- 
tion. After many mishaps he suc- 
ceeded im getting one melon to grow 
to maturity. On the very day he was 
to pick the melon, it was stolen and 
Bart found the rinds in the yard of 
Henry Wills, a neighbor boy. A 
rough-and-tumble fight ensued. Later 
when the Wills boy’s dog killed Bart’s 
little spotted hen, his second posses- 
sion, the personal feud was rekindled. 

Mr. and Mrs. Horace Dunkelberg, 
and Sally, their daughter, about Bart’s 
age, came on a visit to them and Bart 
made his first acquaintance with girls. 

Rovin’ Kate, the silent woman, who 
wandered over the country, stopped 
at the house one day and told the 
boy’s fortune. While predicting a 
great future for him, she admonished 
that four great perils would strike at 
him, 

After many mishaps Bart ran away 
thinking he would go live with the 
Dunkelbergs. Exhausted and worn 
out, he was found by the great Silas 
Wright. 














CAST OF CHARACTERS 


BARTON BAYNES.......... The orphan boy. 
UNCLE PEABODY ...His uncle and guardian 
BAPE DELIA. ...000500000 His old maid aunt. 


DELIA 
SALLY DUNKLEBERG. ‘His sweetheart 
from childhood. 
MICHAEL HACKETT..... The schoolmaster. 
SILAS WRIGHT...The great man, his friend. 
ROVIN’ KATE......... ...The silent woman. 
MR. GRIMSHAW............ A money lender. 


Chapter II.—(Continued) 


OON a horse and buggy came for us 
S and I briefly answered Sally’s good-by 
before the man drove away with me. 
I remember telling him as we went on 
over the rough road, between fields of 


ripened grain, of my watermelon and 
my dog and my little pet hen. 
I shall not attempt to describe that 


home coming. We found Aunt Deel in 
the road five miles from home. She had 
been calling and traveling from house to 
house most of the night, and I have nev- 
er forgotten her joy at seeing me and 
her tender greeting. She got into the 
buggy and rode home with us, holding 
me in her lap. Uncle Peabody and one 
of our neighbors had been out in the 
woods all night with pine torches. I re- 
call how, although excited by my return. 
he took off his hat at the sight of my 
new friend and said: 


“Mr. Wright, I never wished that I 
lived in a palace until now.” 

He didn’t notice me until I held up 
both feet and called: “Look a’ there, 
Uncle Peabody.” 

Then he came dnd took me out of the 
buggy and I saw tears in his eyes when 
he kissed me. 

The man told of finding me on his little 
veranda, and I told of my ride with Dug 
Draper, after which Uncle Peabody 
said: 

“T’m goin’ to put in your hoss and feed 
him, Comptroller.” 

“And I’m goin’ to cook the best din- 
ner I. ever cooked in my life,” said Aunt 
Deel. 

I knew that my new friend must-be 
even greater than the Dunkelbergs, for 
there was a special extravagance in their 
tone and manner toward him which I 
did not fail to note. His courtesy and 
the distinction ef his address, as he sat 
at our table, were not lost upon me, 
either. During the meal I heard that Dug 
Draper had run off with a neighbor’s 
horse and buggy and had not yet return- 
ed. Aunt Deel said that he had taken 
me with him out of spite, and that he 
would probably never come back—a sus- 
pition pustined by the facts of history. 

When man had gone Uncle 


1@ great 
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Peabody took me in his lap and said very 
gently and with a serious look: 
“You didn’t think I meant it, 
—that you would have to go "way 
here?” 
“IT don’t know,” 
“Course I didn’t mean that. I just 
wanted ye to see that it wa’n’t goin’ to 
do for you to keep on tippin’ things over 
so.” , 
I sat telling them of my adventures 
and answering questions, flattered by 
their tender inter est, until milking time. 
I thoroughly enjoyed all that. When I 
rose to go out with Uncle Peabody, Aunt 
Deel demanded my shoes. 
“Take ’em right off,” 
ain’t a goin’ to do to wear 
—no, sir-ee! They’re for 
when company comes—*yes ! 
I regretfully took off the shoes and 
gave them to her, and thereafter the 
shoes were guarded as carefully as the 
butternut trousers. 
That evening as I was about to go up- 


did ye? 
trom 


was my answer. 


said she. “It 
"em common 
meetin’ or 


” 


stairs to be@, Aunt Deel said to my 
uncle: 
“Do you remember what ol’ Kate 


wrote dow n about him? This is his first 
pe ril an’ he has met his first great man 
an’ I can see that Sile Wright is kind o’ 
fond o’ him.” 

I went to sleep that night thinking of 
the strange, old, ragged, silent woman. 


CHAPTER Iil 


We Go to Meeting and See Mr. 
Wright Again 


a chill that night and 

weeks that followed I was 
burned up with lung fever. 
Clark come from Canton to see me 
every other day for a time, and one 
evening Mr. Wright came with him and 
watclfed all night near my bedside. He 
gave me medicine every hour, and I re- 
member how gently he would speak and 
raise my head when he came with the 
spoon and the draft. It Ged me to 
hear him say, as he raised me in his 
arms, that I wasn’t bigger than “a cock 
mosquito.” 


in the 
nearly 
Doctor 


HAD 


I would lie and watch him as he put 
a stick on the fire and tiptoed to his arm- 
chair by the table, on which three lighted 
candles were burning. Then he would 
adjust his spectacles, pick up his book, 
and begin to read. and I would see him 
smile or frown or laugh until I wondered 
what was between the black covers of 
the book to move him so. In the morn- 
ing he said that he could come the next 
Tuesday night, if we needed him, and set 
out right after breakiast, in the dim 
dawn light, to walk to Canton. 

“Peabody Baynes,” said my Aunt Deel 
as she stood looking out of the window 
at Mr. Wright, “that is one of the grand- 
est, splendide: t men that ] ever see or 
heard ol. He’s an awful smart man, an’ 
a day o’ his time is worth more’n a month 
of our’n, but he comes away off here to 
set up with a sick young one and walks 
back. Does beat all—don’t it ?—ayes !” 

“Tf one needs help Sile Wright is al- 
ways on hand,” said Uncle Peabody. 

I was soon out of bed and he came no 
more to sit up with me. 

When I was well Aunt Deel said one 
day: “Peabody Baynes, I ain’t heard no 
preachin’ since Mr. P: ungborn died. I 
guess we better go down to Canton to 
meeting’ some Sunday. Ii there ain’t no 
minister Sile Wright always reads a ser- 
mon, if he’s honte, and the paper says he 
don’t go ’way for a month yit. I kind o’ 
feel the need of a good sermon—ayes !” 

“All right. Tl hitch up the hosses and 
we'll go. We can start at 8 o’clock and 
take a bite with us an’ git back here by 
three.” 

“Could I wear my new shoes and trou- 
sers?” I asked joyfully. 

“Ayes I guess ye can if you’re a good 
boy—ayes !”: said Aunt Deel. 

I had told Aunt Deel what Sally had 
said of my personal appearance. 

“Your coat is good enough for any- 

»dy—aves!” said she. “I'll make you a 


pair .o', breeches an’ then I guess you 
won’t have to be ‘shamed no more. 
She hed spert. several evenings making | 


Thats 











# 


petticoat 
pockets in them 


them out of an old gray flannel 


of hers and had put twe 


of which I was very proud. They came 
just ¢o the tops of my shoes, which 
pleased me, for thereby the glory of my 


new shoes suffered no encroachment. 


The next Sunday after they 
ished we had preaching is 
house and I was eager to go and wear 
my wonderful trousers. Uncle Peabody 
said that he didn’t know whether his leg 
would hold out or not “through a whole 
meetin’.” His left leg was lame from 
a wrench and pained him if he sat long 
in one position. I greatly enjoyed this 
first public exhibition of my new trous- 
ers. I remember praying in silence, as 
we sat down, that Uncle Peabody’s leg 
would hold out. Later, when the long 
sermon had begun to weary me, I prayed 
that it would not. 

I decided that meetin’s were 
cessful form of entertainment. 
Sunday was for me a lost day. It was 
filled with shaving and washing and 
reading and an overwhelming silence. 
Uncle Peabody always shaved after 
breakfast and then he would sit down 
to read the St. Lawrence Republican. 
Both occupations deprived him utterly of 
his usefulness as an uncle. I remember 
that I regarded the razor and the Repub- 


were fin- 


the school- 


not a suc- 
Indeed, 


lican as my worst enemies. The Repub- 
lican earned my keenest dislike, for it 
always put my uncle to sleep and present- 
ly he would stretch out on the lounge 


and begin to puff and snore and then Aunt 
Deel went around on her tiptoes and 
said sh-h-h! She spent the greater part 
of the forenoon in her room washing and 


changing her clothes and reading the 
Bible. How loudly the clock ticked that 
day! How defiantly the cock crew! It 


seemed as if he were making special ef- 
forts to start up the life of the farm. 
How shrill were the tree crickets! Often 
Shep and I would steal off the back 
lot trying to scare up a squirrel and I 
would look longingly down the valley, 
and could dimly see the roofs of houses 
where there were other children. I 
would gladly have made friends with the 
Wills boy, but he would have nothing to 
do with me, and soon his people moved 
away. My uncle said that Mr. Grimshaw 
had foreclosed their mortgage. 


into 


It was a beautiful summer morning as 
we drove down the hilis and from the 
summit of the last high ridge we could 


see the smoke of a steamer looming over 
the St. Lawrence and the big buildings 
of Canton on the distant flats below us. 
My heart beat fast when IT reflected that 
I should soon see Mr. Wright and the 


Dunkelbergs. I had lost a little of my 
interest in Sally. Still I felt sure that 
when she saw my new breeches she 
would conclude that T. was not a person 
to be trifled with. 

When we got to Canton people were 
flocking to the big stone Presbyterian 
church. We drove our horses under the 
shed of the tavern and Uncle Peabody 


brought them water from a pump and 
fed them, out of our own bag under the 
buggy seat, before we went to the church. 

It was what they called a “deacon 
meeting.” I remember that Mr. Wright 
read from the Scriptures, and having ex- 
plained that there-was no minister in the 
village, read one of Mr. Edwards’ ser- 


mons, in the course of which I went to 
sleep on the arm of my aunt. She awoke 
me when the service ended, and whis- 
pered: 

“Come, we're goin’ down to: speak to 


Mr. Wright.” 

We saw Mr. and Mrs. 
berg in the aisle, who said 
would wait for us outside the 


Horace Dunkel- 
that they 
church. 


I'remember that Mr. Wright kissed.ane 
and said 
“Hello! Here’s my boy in a new pair 


o’ trousers !” 


“Put yer hand in there,” I said proudly, 


as I took my own out of one of my 
pockets, and pointed the way. 
He did not accept the invitation, but 


laughed heartily and gave me a little hug. 
When we went out of the church there 
stood Mr. and Mrs. Horace Dunkelberg, 
and Sally and some other ‘children. It 
was a tragic moment for' me when Sally 
laughed, and ran. behind. her mother. Stiil 
worse, was it. whén.a, couple-afsboys.ran 
away ienving: “Took at the hreeche@sl! 4 
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lookes down at my breeches and 
wondered whia va vrong with then 
Chey seemed very splendid to me and yet 
I saw at once that they were not popular 
I went close to my Aunt Deel and part 
hid myself her cloak. I heard Mre 
Dunkelberge s: 

Of co you'll have dinner with 
us 

For a second my hopes leaped high. I 
was hungry and visions of jelly cake and 
preserves rose before me. Of course 
there were the trousers, but perhaps Sal- 
ly would get used to the trousers and ask 
me to play with her. 

‘Thank ye, but we’ve got a good ways 
to go and we fetched a bite with us— 
ayes!” said Aunt Deel. 

Eagerly I awaited an invitation from 
the great Mrs. Dunkelberg that should 


be decisively urgent, but she only said 
sorry you can’t stay.” 
fell like bricks and vanished 


“I’m very 
My hope: 
like bubbles. 

The Dunkelbergs left us with pleasant 
words. They had asked me to shake 
hands with Sally, but I had clung to my 
aunt’s cloak and firmly refused to make 
any advances. Slowly and without 
word we walked across the park toward 
the tavern sheds. Hot tears were flow- 
ing down my cheeks—silent tears! for | 
did not wish to explain them. Furtiv 
I brushed them away with my h: and. 
odor of frying beefsteak camre out of the 
open doors of the tavern. It was more 
than I could stand. I hadn’t tasted fresh 
meat since Uncle Peabody had killed a 
deer in summer. He gave me a look of 
understa nding, but said nothing for a 


The 


minute. Then he proposed: 
“Mebbe we better git dinner here?” 
Aunt Deel hesitated at the edge of the 
stable yard, surrounded as she was by 
the aroma of the fleshpots, then: 


“T guess we better go right home and 
save our money, Peabody—ayes!’ said 
she. “We told Mr. and’ Mrs. Horace 
Dunkelberg that we was goin’ home and 
they’d think we was liars.” 

“We orto 
Uncle Pre 
horses. 

“Weil, Peabody Baynes, 
pear to be very anxious to have us,” 
Deel answered with a sigh. 

We 
road 
mildly 

‘These village 
waited on—ayes !—an’ 
ious you should come to see 
can’t—ayes !—but when ye 


with ‘em,” said 


have gone r 
unhitched | the 


abody as he 


they didn’t ap 


Amit 


Squth 
Deel 


away up the 
surprise, Aunt 
Dunkelbergs. 
folks like to be 
they’re awful anx- 
‘em when ye 
git to the 


had started 
when, to m; 
attacked the 


nere 


ars 
Vili- 





lage they ain’t nigh so anxious—no they 
ain't!" 

Uncle Peabody made no answer, but 
sat looking forward thoughtfully and 
tapping the dashboard with his whip- 
stock, and we rode on in a silence broken 
only by the creak of the evener and the 


sound of the horses’ hoofs in the sand. 

In the middle of the great cedar swamp 
near Little River Aunt Deel got out the 
lunch basket and I sat down on the buggy 
bottom between their legs and leanmg 
against the dash. So disposed we ate 
our luncheon of fried cakes and bread 
and butter and maple sugar and cheese. 
The road was a straight alley through 
the evergreen forest, and its grateful 
shadow covered us. When we had come 
out into the hot sunlight by the Hale 
farm both my aunt and uncle complained 
of headache. What an efficient cure for 
good health were the doughnuts and 
cheese and sugar, especially if they were 
mixed with the idleness of a Sunday. I 
had a headache also and soon fell asleep. 

The sun was low when they awoke me 
in our dooryard. 

“Hope it'll be some time ’fore ye feel 
the need of another sermon,” said Uncle 
Peabody as Aunt Deel got out of the 
buggy. “I ain’t felt so wicked in years. 

I was so sick that Aunt Deel put me 
to bed and said that she would feed the 
pigs and the chickens. Sick as he was, 
Uncle Peabody had to milk the -cows. 
How relentless were the cows! 

I soon discovered that the Dunkel- 
bergs had fallen from their high estate 
in our home and that Silas Wright, Jr., 
had taken their place in the conversation 
of Aunt Deel. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Our Little Strange Companion 
N THE pathless forest we had a little 
companion that always knew its way. 
No matter how strange and remote the 
place might be or how black the: night 
its, tiny finger always pointed in the same 
direction.;, Ry the light of, the torch at 
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midnight, in blinding darkness, [ have 
een it sway and settle toward its beloved 
goal. It seemed to be thinking of some 
far country which it desired to recom- 
mend to us. 
it seemed to say: “Look! I know not 
which way is yours, but this—this is my 
ay and all the little cross roads lead 
off it.” 
What wonderful wisdom had! I 
nember it excited a feeling of awe in 
1e as if it were a spirit and not a tool. 


The reader will have observed that my) 

cle spoke of the compass as if it di- 
ccted plant and animal in achieving 
heir purposes. From the beginning in 
he land of my birth it had been a thing 
is familiar as the dial and as necessary 
The farms along our road were onl) 
stumpy recesses in the wilderness, with 
rregular curving outlines of thick timber 

beech and birch and maple and balsam 
ind spruce and pine and tamarack—for- 
ver whispering of the unconquered 
lands that rolled in great billowy ridges 
to the far horizon. 


We were surrounded by the gloom and 
mystery of the forest. If one left the 
road or trail for even a short walk he 
needed a compass to guide him. That 
little brass box with its needle, swaying 
and seeming to quiver with excitement 
as it felt its way to the north side of the 
circle and pointed unerringly at last to- 
ward its favorite star, filled me with 
wonder. 


“Why does it point toward the north 
star?” I used to ask. 


“That’s a secret,” said Uncle Peabody. 
“T wouldn’t wonder if the gate o’ heaven 
was up there. Maybe it’s a light in God’s 
winder. Who knows? I kind o’ mistrust 
it’s the direction we’re all goin’ in.” 

“You talk like one o’ them Universal- 
ists,” said Aunt Deel. “They’re gettin’ 
as thick as flies around here.” 

“Wal, I kind o’ believe—” he paused at 
he edge of what may have been a dan- 
gerous opinion. 

I shook the box and the needle swung 
and quivered back and forth and settled 
with its point in the north again. Oh, 
what a mystery! My eyes grew big at 
the thought of it. ¢ 

“Do folks take compasses with ‘em 
when they die?” I asked. 

“No, they don’t need ’em then,” said 
Uncle Peabody. “Everybody has a kind 
of a compass in his own heart—same as 
watermelons and chickens have. It shows 
us the way to be useful, and I guess the 
way o’ usefulness is the way to heaven 
every time.” 

“An’ the way o’ uselessness is the way 
to hell,” Aunt Deel added. 

One evening in the early summer the 
great Silas Wright had come to our 
house from the village of Russell, where 
he had been training a company of 
militia. 

[ remember that as he entered our 
door he spoke in this fashion: “Baynes, 
le’s go fishing. All the way down the 
road I’ve heard the call o’ the brooks. 
{ stopped on the Dingley Bridge and 
looked down at the water. The trout 
were jumping so I guess they must ’a’ got 
sunburnt and freckled and sore. I can’t 
stand too much o’ that kind o’ thing. It 
riles me. I heard, long ago, that you 
were a first-class fisherman, so I cut 
icross lots and here I am.” 

His vivid words touched my imagina- 
tion and I have often recalled them. 

“Well, now by mighty! I—’ Uncle 
Peabody drew rein upon his imagination 
at the very brink of some great extrava- 
gance and after a moment's pause add- 
ed: “We'll start out bright an’ early in 
the mornin’ an’ go up an’ git Bill Seaver. 
He’s got a camp on the Middle Branch. 
an’ he can cook almost as good as my 
sister. 

“Is your spring work done?” 

“All done, an’ I was kind o’ thinkin’,” 
said Uncle Peabody with a little shake 

of his head. He didn’t say of what he had 
been thinking, that being unnecessary. 

“Bart, are you with us?” said Mr. 
Wright as he gave me a playful poke 
with his hand. Re 

“May I gor” I asked my uncle. 

“I wouldn’t wonder—go an’ ask your 
aunt,” said Uncle Peabody. 

My soul was afire with eagerness. My 
feet shook the floor and I tipped over a 
chair in my hurry to get to the kitchen, 
whither my aunt had gone soon after 
the appearance of our gnest.. She was 
getting jsupper for, Mr. Wright. 

“Aunt Deel, I'm goin’’fishin’,” I said. 

















are on their way. 


await you! 


BIDE GAS LIGHT? 
Act NOW for real light! 


ness. 
most healthful of artificial 


The months of short days and long nights 
Six months of evenings to be passed indoors 


Will they be lighted by the dim, eye- 
straining flame of a lamp—or the soft, 
friendly brilliance of rea/ light—CAR- 


Get a COLT 
Lighting and Cooking Plant—generate 
this wonderful Carbide Gas. 


Hundreds of farmers are preparing this 
month for bright, cheery evenings by in- 
stalling COLTS. This is the great plant- 
ing season for COLTS. More are being 
installed this Autumn than in any other 
season. Don’t risk disappointment—order 
your COLT riow, before Winter closes in. 


The Health Light for Reading 


Carbide Gas Light is pure white in color 
—not yellow. Looks exactly like sunlight 
—restful and soothing to the eyes. Read 
or sew under it for hours—no eye weari- 
The most beautiful as well as the 


lights. 











Buried in the ground, 
away from the house, 
inconspicuous as a 
clump of grass—the 
durable and depend- 
able COLT insures a 
flow of Carbide Gas at 


the fingers’ command. 


Plant a COLT “Gas Well” on your farm NOW! 


Comes to you at the twist of fingers, Turn 
a little igniter. . . . . on goes the light! 
You use no matches. 


Carbide Gas for cooking, too—an added 
feature of the COLT. Your wife will 
certainly appreciate this. 


How is the gas made? The COLT does 
this automatically — mixes Carbide with 
water. 


Study Lighting Plant Costs. Result : 
You'll Install a Colt 


Easy to install—within reach of all. No 
continual replacement of parts, no adjust- 
ing or tinkering necessary, no _ service 
‘required—simplicity itself. The most eco- 
nomical system all the way thru. Comes 
from Factory to Farm. Sold direct by 
COLT solicitors—no distributors or dealers 
to take a profit. 


Send Postcard for Full Story 


You want food light—you want it in- 
stalled now. Write for full particulars— 
then act for BETTER LIGHT! 


: J. B. COLT COMPANY 


30 East 42nd St., New York 


8th and Brannan, San Francisco 


Oldest and largest manufac- 
turers of Carbide Lighting-and- 
Cooking Plants in the World 











31ST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 











StoveR 


Belt-Driven 


Farm Light Plant 


A new, practical, dependable, 
economical low-priced farm light- 
ing plant operated by a built-in 


Stover 144 H. P.engine. Angine 
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Dope can be used for any power jobs 

CK within its capacity. 4 , 
Moderately Priced 

16 2-Volt Automatic Regulator assures a 

Batteries , taperiag charge * wat pro- 
ongs life of batteries, est 

fee wee: Electric Generator. 

Write Today for Free Booklet 
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Highest quality— 
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| Roofing Products 








Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not ‘only excel for Roofing and Siding 
purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, and all ex- 


unequaled service. Sold by leading metal merchan 








posed sheet metal work. Krystonr Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates also 


ve 


ts. Look for the Ke 
below regular brands. Shall we send our valuable ‘Better Buildings” booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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STALK CUTTERS 


The McKAY is a real, sure enough 
Stalk Cutter—heavy, strong, pow- 
erfully built, and especially de- 
signed to meet the needs of South- 
ern farmers. 

It will positively cut large green 
stalks 50 per cent better than any 
other cutter yet brought out. This 
is proven by actual test. This cutter 
is now made by us non-chokable. 


THERE tS A REASON for the universal sat- 
isfaction it gives. Let us send you complete 
information right now. Write a letter or send 






















a postal. THE 
JOHN A. McKAY MFG. C€O., 
Dunn, N. C. 
f Running Water ‘at | 
the Turn of a 


| 

Spigot Witha | 
LEADER WATER | 
SYSTEM | 

| 

| 


PRICES ON TANKS, 
$20 and up. 


On COMPLETE SYS- 
TEMS, $150 and up. 
We can furnish you electric driven 
pumps for use with your farm elec- | 
tric plant or for 110 volt city cur- | 
rent. If you do not have electric 
lights, we can furnish you with 
gasoline engine driven system. 
Write for Catalog, Price List, and | 
name of nearest dealer on Leader | 
Pumps, Tanks, and Water Systems. | 
1 
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THE MOTOR CO., Distributors, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 























The biggest crops from the smallest 
acreage make the most profit. 


Nitrate of Soda 


broadcast, 200 pounds to.the acre, on | 
Cotton or Corn at planting time gives 
very largely increased yields. You 
save labor and get bigger results. Did 

you ever try it? Write for my FREE 
BULLETINS which tell all about the 

use of Nitrate. 


Dr. William S. Myers, Director 
25 Madison Avenue New York 

















School Desks 


Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs, 
Kindergarten Chairs, 
School Supplies, 
Biackboards. 


SOUTHERN DESK CO., 





N. C. 


Hickory, 














powe' : 
tuel. 3 Month’s Trial, Easy Terms.|4 wp. 75.95 
Easy to start; no crankii Most practi-]5 7,10,12,16, (22 
ral engine ever built. 10-year jeatantes. H-P & All K 
ENGINE ges FREE — W: today. josene Tingincs 
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South Carolina Farm News 


OTTON Association Going Strong. 
—Over $1,000,000 has been paid in 


advances on cotton delivered to the 
South Carolina Cotton Growers’ Coodp- 
erative Association, and the volume of 
cotton coming in is increasing mate- 
rially. Payment for cotton delivered 
by members is made on the basis of 12 
cents per pound for short staple and 
b18 cents for long staple The associa- 
tion has three concentration points; 
namely, Columbia, Greenville, and 
Spartanburg, with subsidiary -ware- 
houses over the state, in which cotton 


is being stored. Up to the present time 
the association has had no complaints 
of violations of contract. 

Creamerymen Organize.—The South 
Carolina Creamerymen’s Association 
was organized recently, the member- 
ship consisting of the members of the 

various creameries of the state. _ The 
organization was Suggested and pro- 
moted by Prof. J. P. LaMaster, head 
of the dairy division of Clemson Col- 
lege. The officers elected were: presi- 
dent, M. V. Cartwright, Florence ; 
vice-president, O. F. Fuller, Newberry; 
secretary, M. P. Hazel, Batesburg: 
There are at present eight or ten 
creameries in the state. 

Apples im Piedmont Counties.—An- 
other illustration of the fact that ap- 
ple growing can be made successful in 
the Piedmont counties of South Caro- 
lina is the case of F. E. Ellis, of Level 
Land, Abbeville County, who has a 
two-acre orchard from which he will 
gather this year 500 bushels from 060 
bearing trees. Even his 5-year-old 
trees are full of apples, and two of his 
14-year-old trees have 50 bushels to 
the tree. In 1919 he sold $65 worth of 
apples from these two trees and clear- 
ed $700 from his entire apple crop. 

Palmetto Guernseys Win.— The 
Clover Farm Guernseys of Mr. Jas. L. 
McIntosh, Dovesville, Darlington 
County, are winning high honors ‘on 


the show circuit, having taken nearly 
one-half of the premium money at the 
recent Indiana State Fair, and having 
been even more essful in winning 
premiums at the Tennessee Fair in 
Nashville 

Rotation Publications—The Exten- 


sion Service of Clemson College is now 
conducting a rotation and soil building 
campaign, and reports from practically 
every county in the state show a great 
merce in the acreage being 
to winter cover crops. In connection 
with this campaign, the Extension Ser- 
vice has two new publications, name- 
ly: Circular 39, “Crop Rotations for 
Piedmont Counties,” and Circular 40, 
“Crop. Rotations for Eastern and 
Southern Counties,” inc luding the three 
groups of counties known as Sand Hill, 
Pee Dee, and Southern. 


Two New Farm Agents.—Abbeville 
County and Greenwood County have 
new county agents, C. Lee Gowan for 
Abbeville, and E. T. Gulledge for 
Greenwood. Mr. Gowan, who takes 
the -place of ‘Wayne G. McGowan; 


seeded * 
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to South Carolina from Gaston 


comes 

County, N. C., where he has been 
county agent. Mr. Gulledge, who takes 
the place of L. B. Altman, now county 
agent in Gaston County, N. ¢ comes 
to South Carolina from Mississippi, 
where he has had wide experienc in 


agricultural work 


Selling Hogs.—According to reports 


from Demonstration Agent L. S. Wolfe, 
of Orangeburg County, that coynty 
will sell within the next year at least 
200 cars of hogs. Last year the coun- 
ty sold 150 cars This is a good ex- 
ample of the way in which counties 
in the lower part of the state are de- 
veloping a real swine industry. With 
packing plants at Orangeburg and 
Beaufort, farmers will doubtless find 


greater inducement to go more large- 


ly into hog raising. 
A. B. BRYAN. 


Clemson College, S. C. 





Do Tenants and Croppers Read as 
Much as Landowners? 

O TENANTS and croppers read as 

much as landowners? An investi- 
gation by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in one of the 
Southern states shows that they. do 
not. Thirty-nine per cent of the crop- 
pers had no periodical literature of 
any sort. Only 4.3 per cent of the ten- 
ants and none of the landowners were 
without periodical reading matter. 

Daily newspapers from the larger 
cities and towns of the section constit- 
uted the greatest source of reading 
matter for these farmers, while agri- 
cultural journals occupied the next 
most important place in the reading 
matter, of farm operators. ‘The time 
devoted to reading books was rela- 
tively small as compared with the time 
spent in reading periodical literature. 
No books whatever, except schoolbooks 


were found in 39 per cent of all own- 
ers’ homes, and 36 per cent of all 
tenants’ homes. 


Fifty per cent of these farmers sub- 
scribed to at least one farm paper. 
Analyzing the tendencies of the differ- 
ent tenure classes in this respect, it 
was found that while only 30 per cent 
of the croppers subscribed to farm pa- 
pers, 51 per cent of the tenants and 59 
per cent of the owners kept up with 
agricultural progress by reading one 
or more farm papers. 





Coéperatives Can Handle Mort- 
gaged Cotton 


HE Cooperative Cotton Marketing 

Association is prepared to handle 
mortgaged cotton from its members 
in the same way that it does other cot- 
ton All that is necessary is for the 
mortgagee or landlord to sign the draft 
with the member. Future remittances 





will be made to their joint account. 
This absolutely protects the interests 
of both parties. Nothing could be 
fairer. 

We are sending agency agreements 








possible. 


time in getting the seed into the soil. 


1. Field Crops. — Wheat and rye; 
oats to 20th of the month; vetch; 
rape; grass and legume mixtures for 
meadow and pasture. 

2. Grazing and Cover Crops.—Per- 
manent and temporary pasture mix- 
tures for hogs, cattle, horses, and 
poultry; rye, wheat, vetch, crimson, 
bur, white, and sweet clovers; Ber- 
muda and carpet grass, and alfalfa 
and oats in Lower South. 

Vegetables. — Onion, both seed 
and sets; spinach, kale, mustard, 
turnips for greens, Chinese cabbage, 


In the So uth, 





designed for the North. 





|} South in fall.or ‘winter. 


* 


WHAT TO PLANT THIS MONTH: ARE YOUR LAND AND D SEED 
READY? 


REPARATION of soil for fall plantings should be pushed as rapidly gs 
If you failed to get planted some of the crops that shows have 
been planted in September, they ought to be planted » dag away. 
Do all the fall plowin 
the land to ‘some crop rather than leave it-bare. 


It is important that the soil be well prepared and made firm before the seed 
are planted. Frequent watering may be necessary. 


and especially in the Lower South, 
results from many flowers comes from following insiructions given in nt 
Many popular annual, biennial, and perennial flower- 
inq plants that cannot be safely planted there until spring may be sowed in the 


_OS€ no 


j possible and sow 


radish, lettuce, cabbage, cauliflower, 
endive, horseradish, watercress, beets, 
and leeks in Lower South. 

4. Fruit—Strawberries, all month; 
apple, pear, quince, peach, cherry, 
plum, latter part of month in Upper 
— 


. Flowers. — Tulip, hyacinth, anc 
narcissus bulbs; violet, pansy, corn- 
flower, pink, forget-me-not, smap- 
dragon, phlox Drummondii, and in 


the Lower South other seeds given 
for September planting: 


failure to secure bes 








“ By two horses, and smoke his pipe wi! 
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to receiving agents and we want to en- 
list your aid in securing agreements 
with mortgagees and landlords to de- 
liver ali cotton of members to this 
Association. By sending us this agree- 
ment and a list of liens, a mortgage 
or landlord is fully protected, ar 
the same time he will be helping to 
keep “distress” cotton off the market 
during the dumping season. 


and 


“Distress” cotton is the term used 
by the cotton trade for mortgaged cot- 
ton. It is quite accurate. It is 
important factor in depressing prices 
at this time of the year. It is the cot- 
ton that gluts the market with the re- 
sult that those most in need of better 
prices receive the lowest price. 

This Association, 
est success, secures this 


to insure its great- 
“distress” cot- 


ton from its members. We are pre- 
pared to help finance them, and have 
arranged for an advance of $50 
on every bale of cotton. This is 
the fairest proposition that has ever 
been made to a Southern cotton 
farmer. H. H. B. MASK. 





Coéperatives to Hold Big Meeting 
in Washington 


]*% ACCORDANCE with plans now 
being worked out by many codépera- 
tive leaders, a national gathering of 
farmers interested in coGperative mar- 
keting will be held in Washington in 
the near future, probably following 
the national conference of leaders of 
tobacco codéperatives, which is to be 
held in Kentucky this fall. 

The proposed convention at Wash- 
ington will include representatives oi 
all the codperative associations in the 
country—the tobacco growers, the cot- 
ton producers, the California codpera- 


tors handling fruits, raisins, prunes, 
nuts and other products; the wheat 
growers’ associations—in fact, every 


form of codpe rative marketing associa- 
tion in existence in the United States 
will be represented. The subject of 
better credit and banking facilities for 
agriculture will have special attention 


Boll Weevil Now Covers North 
Carolina 


RANKLIN SHERMAN, entomolo- 

gist for the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, says the boll weevil has 
now about covered the cotton growing 
area of the state, 

Specimens have been received by Mr. 
Sherman from the following points 
Advance in Davie County, southern Ala- 
mance, Millbrook in Wake, northeastern 
Edgecombe near Hobgood, Scotland 
Neck in Halifax, Windsor in Bertie, all 
of Martin, and at Creswell in Washiny- 
ton County. The pest has not gon 
north of Albemarle Sound as yet nor 
have the weevils been actually found in 
the outlying cotton counties of Orange, 
Durham, Granville, Vance, and Gates 

The newly invaded territory will likely 
have severe damage in 1924, with only 
light damage next year. In the mean- 
time all preparations for fighting the 
pest should be made, states Mr. Sherman. 


Good Roads and Stalk Cutters 
Help Schools 


OUNTY Agent F. W. Risher of Cum- 

berland County, N. C., sends us a 
photograph of a group of school trucks 
that are remaking rural education in his 
county. He writes: 








“We tried first in a small way th 
consolidation of several nearby vo 
It worked fine. Then came the sc hool 
truck, and then on the heels of the 
truck, all the schools in one, township 
were united. Then another township 
saw the idea was a good one. Now two 
townships have consolidated their 
schools (some five or six each) into one 
school in each township. 


h 
1c 


“Had not good roads been constructed, 
this would not be practicable, as the 10 
big, fine ‘kiddie cars’ that are on double 
duty every day, bringing in the pupils, 
could not be operated. Another 
man gives the stalk cutter great credit 


Says he: ‘When I was a boy, roads were 
so bad that we rarely ever went any- 
where, and our school term was cut 


short after Christmas in order that we 
might go into the field to beat :down 
stalks with a flail or wooden stick. Now 
Dad can sit on his stalk cuttér, dra vn 





the machine‘ does the cutting of "the 'eot - 
ton stalks,.’” Of 
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Jesse French & Sons 
A Name Well Known Since 1875 


We were unable to get space for our dis- 


play of Pianos at the State Fair. There- 
fore, we invite you to visit our store in 
the Raney Library Building opposite the 
State Capitol. If you buy a piano while 
here, we will refund your Railroad fare 
both ways. Pianos will be sold at regular 
factory prices. 

When you buy a Jessee French Piano, 
you know that you will never have to 
buy another piano. You know it will re- 
tain its unrivalled tone perfection for a 
lifetime; that you can always be proud 
of it; that even if Paderewski or Rach- 
maninoff, or Hoffman came to your home, 
you would have an instrument worthy of 
their touch, 


Used Pianos accepted in partial ex- 
change. 

Write today for catalogue. prices and 
terms. Mention in your first letter the 


terms that would best suit you to buy 
a Piano. 


Jesse French & Sons 


Piano Company 
Raney Library Building, 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Mail Order Department. 














DEPENDABLE || 
NURSERY STOCK 


| Rose Bushes, Hedge Plants, 
| Shrubs, Evergreens, 
| Grape Vines. 


Complete assortment. No untried, 
expensive freaks or novelties, but 
tested sorts that are DEPEND- 
ABLE for the South, 


Our New Catalog 
the best we have ever issued, now 
ready. Contains some real infor- 
mation on planting, pruning, beau- 
tifying your home grounds, foun- 
dation plantings, etc. 

Mailed on Request. 


Chase Nursery Company, 











Box A, Chase, Ala. 














THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 

Pea Huller Perfection 
If you raise Peas or Beane 
you need a Huligr, and if 
you study true economy you 
will buy the best one. There 
> are 20,000 STAR Hullers 
in use. What more could 
be said of any machine? 
They are made in 10 sizes 
and styles, 10 to 60 bushels 
per hdtir. Write for Cata- 
log and -- 


Earn $150 to $400 a Month 
Greater opportunities than ever for 
Rahe Trained Motor Mech 


joore in 6 to Weeks basen? FREE 
’ To AND ‘en . r40S7 | Locust St. 
RAHE % waacren SCHOOL nonce Kansas  Sity, Mo. 

HENRY 9 Bacbiished 10000 


One Man Pulls ’Em Easy 


Get New Reduced Prices on Serene the fastest, 
~ _Casiont-opera rating ‘‘One- Power Stump 
Puller — Simple, ca. triple, quadruple 
power—4 machines in one. Moves like 

wheelbarrow. $10 down, Easy 
payments. 


2K Catalog i Ne. oasis 
p Ta HERCULES MFG. CO. 
= ’ CENTERVILLE, IOWA 

























Remember, you must mention The 
Progressive Farmer when you write 
an advertiser, or our guarantee does 
not protect you. . . 


Wintering the Livestock Better 
(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 


a scarcity, the best should be saved for 
the spring, when the work is hardest. 
The writer has been astonished at 
the damp, filthy, drafty, condition of 
the mule stables or barns. We believe 
the mules should be out in the open 
much, but they will certainly do on 
less feed if the stables are dry and 
clean and reasonably free from drafts. 
If the range is reasonably large, so 
they can pick dry spots and protection, 
we believe they will do better without 
any housing than confined in damp, 
filthy barns, where the wind and rain 
are driven in on them through leaky 
roofs and half-closed side-boarding. 


Water and Mineral Matter 


URING the winter when the stock 

are on dry feed entirely, sufficient 
water and additional mineral ‘matter 
are of the greatest importance for 
all kinds of livestock. Extra mineral 
matter is seldom furnished and beyond 
doubt more feed is consumed to keep 
the stock in the desired condition, or 
less growth is secured. A mixture of 
ashes and salt, or charcoal and ashes, 
acid phosphate. and air-slaked lime, 
one or all of them with salt, can be 
provided at little or no cost and 
should never be omitted. 

The water supply is also quite gen- 
erally faulty. The stock must wade 
through mud and water and often 
drink out of mud holes. They will 
not take the water required: if they 
must go long distances for it or wade 
through mud knee or belly deep to 
get to it. An ample supply of good, 
clean water, most convenient for the 
stock to reach, is one of the most im- 
portant items for the economical win- 
tering of livestock. 





Laws Relating to Fur-bearing Ani- 
mals in Virginia and Carolina 


BACs state has laws regulating the 
trapping, shipping, etc. of fur- 
bearing animals, 

In Virginia, the season for trapping 
of all fur animals opens at noon, Oc- 
tober 15, and remains open until noon 
January 15. The above trapping dates 
do not apply to all the counties and 
the local laws must be consulted to 
find the open season dates. When 
trapping on land other than his own, 
the trapper must have written per- 
mission from the landowner and must 
have the permit on his person when 
trapping. The traps must be visited 
once every hours and the trapper 
is liable for any damage that may 
be done domestic animals. A land- 
owner may trap or kill fur animals 
on his own land at any time. A 
hunting license is required to trap. 
They are issued by the clerk of 
circuit and corporation courts. In 
Patrick County the sale of protected 
fur animals during closed season is 
prohibited. A license fee of $25. is 
required to raise game or fur animals. 

The open seasons in South Carolina 

are from October 1 to March 15 for 
bear, mink, muskrat, otter, skunk; 
from September 1 to February 28 for 
racoon and opossum; from September 
1 to February 15 for fox. No other 
furbearing animals are _ protected. 
Only fox, racoon, and opossum may 
be hunted at night. It is unlawful to 
shoot or trap foxes, to dig them out 
of the ground, or to push or drag 
them out of a tree or log. Licenses 
are required for those who do not 
own or live on the land and are issued 
by the county clerk or game warden. 
No licenses are required for resident 
owners, tenants, their children, or, 
under written permission, their em- 
ployees, to hunt on own land during 
open season. To hunt on the lands 
of another the owner or manager 
must give consent. Shipments must 
be labeled ‘to show the number and 
kinds of animals in the package and 
the consignor and consignee. 
In North Carolina more than half 
of the 100 counties have local laws 
relating to fur animals. Information 
regarding the trapping, hunting, open 
season. license requirements, etc,. may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Au- 
dubon Society of North Carolina, Ral- 
eigh. 





I will try to induce my neighbor to take 
your paper, for I think it is worth three 
times its price. I don’t see how I can get 
along without it, for it is of great value to 
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SEED WHEAT 


For best and most productive crops, soW our 
Virginia-grown Seed Wheats. 


SEED RYE 


Furnishes earlier green feed in the spring than any 
other grains, and will give a crop on land too light 
and poor for wheat. 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


Are carefully tested for purity and germination, 
so as to supply our customers with the best quality 
seeds obtainable. 


SEED OATS 


Let us supply you with the best tested varieties. 
Our stocks are complete and prices right. If you 
are uncertain as to just the best variety, write us. 


HAIRY OR SAND VETCH 


Grow it as a cover crop, for grazing and hay, and 
for its fertilizing value. Our catalog tells fully of 
its feeding value and its many advantages. 


T. W. WOOD:& SONS 


Richmond, Va. 
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Wood's 1922 Fall 
Catalog 





Mailed Free on 
Request 






Seedsmen 









































AN IDEAL 
SAW MILL 
OUTFIT 


A FRICK Engine «° FRICK ion Mill 


FRICK SAW MILLS are made in four sizes, and include all the 


desirable features, including our Improved Set Works. 


FRICK PORTABLE ENGINES are made in five sizes. 


Ask for Our Catalog and 


Prices. Easy Terms. 


Also Manuafcturers of Gas Trac- 
tors, Traction Engines and Grain 
Threshers. 


FRICK CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 


SALISBURY, N.C. 
COLUMBIA, _ S.C. 
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Running Water 
The Sensible Thing 













No longer is it considered a luxury for the country 
home to be equipped with a modern automatic Water 
System. It is the sensible thing two do in these mod- 
| ern times, 
_— Nothing adds more to living comfort than Running . 
i = = Water at the turn of a faucet t saves time for the - 
74 men, lightens household work for the women and § 
Gi 


gives fire protection. 


“DAYTON” Water Supply Systems 
ty For fourteen yearg Will automatically maintain a supply of water under 
the ‘DAYTON’ good pressure at all times and deliver it wherever 
trade mark has night for all 
stood for supreme 
satisfaction in pri- 
vate water supply. 
Established 1908, 

















needed—atiywhere—anytime—day or 
purposes. Write for bulletin 400. 


THE DAYTON PUMP & MFG.CO, 
KERNERSVILLE, N. C, 
Main Office and Works, DAYTON, OHIO 
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Harris, Milton, N. C. 





Have you ever advertised in The 
Progressive Farmer? Try it. It 


pays! ; 


MALY FOOD 
Psi] MOLASSES 
Fo 
$450.5 50 Gals Equals corn end pr gg Ba nay Ba Ker 9 
roughage. 
Weigh 625 pounds. Carlots-60 barrel ~ ee reg Sanoped. 


a tee) ym on arrival 
Garvey Co Dopt. D, oD. New Orlgsns, Law 
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Carolinas -Vuyinia — 
A Fann and en wes 
Norn: Canouma, Sour ionak © Vou, 


oe Founded by L. L. Polk, 1886, in Winston, 


ae — 
and temporarily published there. Established in Raleigh 1888 
“You can tcll by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.” 
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The Progressive Farmer Company, 
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Come to Raleigh Next Week | 
HERE'S | 


Raleigh next week, 

family will enjoy and that all North Caro- 
lina will be proud to see. General John J. 
Pershing, captain of all the hosts that North 
Carolina and other states sent to the World | 
War, will speak Tuesday. Hear him and then 
stay through Wednesday te see the exhibits and | 
to see Raleigh. | 


going to be a real State Fair in 
one that your whole 





HE North Carolina State Farmers’ Union will 
meet this year in Sahsbury. | ber 5 is the 
opening day 


began work in 
work is now 


HE first county extension agent 

Texas in 1906. Organized extension 
being carried on in over 2,100 counties of the United 
States. 


STIMATES made by about 5.000 mill and eleva- 

tor operators in all parts of the winter wheat pro- 
ducing section, based on early receipts, indicate that 
48.7 per cent of.the crop is helow Grade No. 2. In 
1921 the quantity grading below No. 2 was 404 per 
cent, and in 1920 it was 29.5 per cent. 

LUB girls baked 370,000 loaves oi bread last year 

in connection with extension club work carried 
on by county extension workers, according to re- 
ports to the United States Department oi > gricul- 
ture. More than 31,000 girls ten d to make and 
judge good bread in these clubs during th: “year. 


N SELECTING birthday and Christmas giits for 
children in rural communities, why not give a 
purebred pig, cali, or other animal? This is the 
suggestion of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, which, with the various states, is conduct- 
ing the “Better Sires—Better Stock” campaign. 


HE Peanut Growers’ Exchange has moved its 

headquarters to Norfolk. The announcement on 
page 5 shows that this pioneer codperative ma = how 
ing association will now go the limit to punish those 
who have tried to crush and every peanut farmer 
in North Carolina and Virginia should rally to its 
support. 





URING the fall and winter months is a good time 
to start a savings account. The children shou id 
especially try to make some savings deposit before 


the first of each year, and when they are grown 
they will find that the nest egg has grown to con- 
side rable size and the savings will help them wonder- 
fully in getting a financial in 














ee us all save plenty a, peanut, Sudan 
grass, sorghum, and kinds of seed this 
fall. Seed of all kinds may be saved: at small cost 
compared to the spring market prices. The seed 
actually grown on our farms should be saved and 
stored by farmers and be sold to speculators to 





be sold back to the tari neXt Spring at ext 


dinarily high prices. 


HE whole t: 

The tendency been stopped) 
On the contrary, the t orpora- 
tion has started the fashion of raising wages. Prices 
are going up, not down. Yet in spite of prospects 
for advancing prices generally in the face of pros- 
pects for the most acute cotton shortage in Ameri- 
can history, farmers keep sacrificing cotton at 20 
cents a pound when it is unquestionably worth 25 to 


naency Of Dusiness 318 now upwaear»rd 


to reduce wages Na 





d States Steel 









~3C cents. 


: - 1, sht fail 
encounter a thougnttul 


would be 


LMOST everywhere wt 

business man, he admits that cottor 
bringing 23 to 25 cents a’ pound now but for the 
rapidity with which oe mew crop has been forced 
on the market. If allt farmers, or even 80 or 90 
per cent of the farmers, sold cotton through the co- 
c€perative marketing associations—just about one- 
twelfth of the total crop each month—this perennial 
forcing down of prices by overfeeding the market 
each year would be prevented. 


HOPEFUL, cheerful view of farming, as in any 
other vocation, is most valuable asset, and 
goes a long way eB inetieias farming successful. 


e iarmer who looks ior better times is apt to find 
at his expectations will be fulfilled. The discon- 

ted man hardly finds pleasure im living, nor 
profits farming. We do not always find what we 
look for in life, but we seldom fail to realize better 
things than the man who looks for nothing and ex- 
pects harder times. Times are better now for farm- 
ers than they were a year ago, and every day brings 
some encouragement. 





ww CONNECTION with the administration of bird 
and game preserves under the Bioloyzical Survey, 
the following acts-on reservations have been forbid- 
den by the Secretary of Agriculture, under date of 
May 4: Entering any game inclosure without per- 
mission ; carrying firearms without permission; per- 
maitang dogs to run at large; setting fires cutting, 

amaging, or removing timber or trees: allowing 
a mestic animals to enter w ithout permission; and 
Injt vgs or destroying signs, or other pro- 
per of the United States. 


fences, 


pee Progressive Farmer believes in the use of 
fertilizers but we believe in fertilizers as a sup- 
plement to good farming and not as a substitute for 
good farming. Many a man refuses to take care of 
his land—refuses to do. what he might to terrace and 
lime and manure it; refuses to grow summer leg- 
1mes and winter cover crops, refuses to grow any 
livestock or to rotate crops properly—and then de- 
ends on buying fertilizers to make the land yield 

spite of his negligence. Such a man is headed 
tor ruin. We can’t make farming pay if we simply 
go fertilizer crazy and expect fertilizers, like charity, 
to “cover a multitude of sins” of bad farming. We 
must make fertilizers a supplement to good farm- 
ng, not a substitute for it. 


You Have a Kingdom: What Use Are 
You Making of It? 


THE opposite page mention is made of the 
tremendous opportunity for service that came 
to the late Lord Northcliffe of England and the 

little use he made of it. “He had power enough in 
hin to run a sawmill—and he only whittled sticks!” 
as we once heard said of another man of great abil- 
ity and small achievement. 
And yet before we blame Lord Northcliffe for not 
ing his ten talents except for selfish and personal 
ends, let us ask ourselves what the rest of us are 
doing, each with our one talent or two talents. To 
Lord Northcliffe indeed came a far-flung battle line 
of opportunity, but he is not more blamable for fail- 
ure to do something splendid with the great chance 
that came to him than we will be if we neglect to do 
something for a permanent advancement or better- 
ent of our neighborhood or our county. The words 
of grim old Thomas Carlyle as he discusses the death 
of Louis XV of France come fittingly into mind: 
“Yes, poor Louis, Death has found thee. Mis- 
erable man! thou ‘hast done evil as thou 
couldst’: thy whole existence seems one hideous 
abortion and mistake of Nature; the use and 
meaning of thee not yet known. . . . . And 
yet no meanest man lay flattering uwnction to his 
soul. Louis was a Ruler; but art not thou also 
one? His wide France, look at it from the 
Fixed Stars (theanselves not yet Infinitude) is 
no wider than thy narrow brickheld, where thou 
too didst faithfully, or didst unfaithfully. Man, 
‘Symbol of Eternity imprisoned into Time!’ it 
is not thy works, which are all mortal, infinitely 
little, and the greatest no greater than the least, 
but only the Spirit thou workest in, that can 
have worth or continuance.” 
Each of us has his own Kingdom as tr as Louis 
hed his or Lord Northcliffe his the Kingdom of our 
inJiuence, the community of those who come into 
What are we doing to 





contact with our lives. better 
this little Kingdom of Our Influence? 

f our community better for any- 
thing we have done—the term longer; the building 
better: the grounds more beautiful; the interest of 
the patrons more marked; the enthusiasm of the 
hildren for school work more intens 


' 1 
What of the progressiveness of 


e we done anything to interest men and women 
farming, richer lands, finer livestock, more 
prettier homes, better roads? 
What of the moral and spiritual life of the com- 
unitvy—has our influence done anything to lift the 
rral tone; to drive out blind tigers and immoral- 
to discourage quarreling, backbiting, lawsuits 
anid slander; to make men and women more toler- 
ant, less narrowly sectarian and partisan, more gen- 
erously interested in one another and in community 
progress? ’ 
Carlyle’s thought is worth committing to memory. 
Like King Louis, you too have a kingdom—the 
kingdom of your influence. The test of a man is 
not the size of his opportunity, but the extent to 
which he uses it. What are you doing with yours? 


THE PPOGRESSIVE FARMER 


Seen and Heard at the Virginia: State 
Fair 


UST because Virginia did such mighty deeds in 
the past and nurtured and developed so many 

famous sons, a great many people do not expect 
to find her also abreast of the times in present-day 
movements of progress. 

In order to be convinced of his error in this re- 
spect, however, such a man has only to attend the 
annual State Fair in Richmond. This year’s Fair, 
which began early last week and ended early thi 
week, was especially stimulating and inspiring to al] 
friends and admirers of Virginia and her farmers. 

5, 

The Virginia Extension Service and Allied De- 
partments had one of the notable exhibits at this 
year’s Fair. It served to bring out many striking 
facts about what Virginia is doing -including Sev 
eral that Director ee Hutcheson, as he is af 
fectionately known, is proud to lay claim to for Vir- 
ginia, as follows :— , 

Virginia lands last year produced crops wort 
62° per cent more per acre than American av- 
erage. 

Virginia is increasing her annual yields of cor 
oats, lrish potatoes, sweet potatoes, and hay faster 
than any ot the other Southern states between he 
and the Mis 

3. Virginia ranks first among the states im tl 
production‘ of early Irish potatoes, third: in tobacc: 
fourth in peanuts, and fourth in apples. 

4. Virginia has more purebred horses, sheep, beet 
and dairy cattle than any other South Atlantic state 











SISSIpp}. 


5.. Virginia has more farmers pledged to the use 0: 
purebred sires than any other state. 

6. Virginia leads all South Atlantic states in milk 
production. 

7. Virginia leads the South in cow-testing associa 
tions. 

8. Virginia has the pioneer coOperative marketiny 
association of the South—the Eastern Shore of Vir 
ginia Produce Exchange, which converted a regio: 
of poverty into a region of unusual prosperity. 





Virginia farmers are today backing the coér 
erative marketing association for tobacco with 
loyalty, a unanimity, and a determination whic 
President G, A. Norwood of North Carolina declare 
is the finest example for tobacco growers of Nor 
Carolina and Seuth Carolina. 

10. It is also our conviction that Virginia has th: 
strongest Farmers’ Union, the strongest Farm Bi 
reaa, and abont the most successful young people’ 
club work in the South. 


II. 


Few exhibits seen at Richmond last week deserved a 
more attention than that of the Virginia Crop Im 
provement Association, This is an organization oi 
800 Virginia farmers and plant breeders who are de- 
termined to put the seed business on an entirely dif 
ferent basis from what it has been in the past 
“Caveat emptor” (“Let the purchaser beware”) ha 
long been the rule in the seed business, and it is not 
uncommon for the farmer to find tome such a 
nouncement as the following on the shipping tag « 
whatever seed he buys: 


“We give no warrantry, expressed or implied, 
as to desc ription, quality, productiveness, or any 
other matter of any seeds, bulbs,’ or plants we 
send out, and will not be in any way responsible 
for the crop,” , 


The seedsman protects himself in this way be- 
cause under present conditions, no matter how car‘ 
ful he is, he cannot be sure of the quality or purit 
of the seed he must collect from a_ miscellaneo: 
lot of farmer-growers, The Virginia Crop Improv 

nent Association prom} ses to change all this, As an 
extension project of V.-P. L, this work in seed 
breeding is being carried on with a success whi 
puts Virginia in the lead in this matter also. Wor 
has been done with corn, wheat, oats, rye, barles 
soy beans, and peanuts, and each bag of seed iz 
stead of carrying the old disturbing “warning” 
carry a genuine guarantee as follows: 


Inspected and Guaranteed Seed 
VIRGINIA CROP IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 


‘Crop (corn, wheat, etc 


PINE SERS iii cencatdesscooenic Class a 


The variety of gr is bag is as nam ake above. It 
vas grown in a fi ld Tennte ted by in agent of the Virgin 
Cc rop Improvement Association, conforr to the Ass< 
ciation’s requirements for Inspectec Seeds 
Be PUTION: « Caaredevenses Per cent. (Aside from cracked grai1 











purit 98% or over.) 
2. Germination.... Per cent. 
P Mo.. 
3. Month and year of germination | Mo. 
Pe: ss. 


4. Approximate weed ceed content—0.50%. (This seed cor 
tains less than % of 1% weed seeds.) 
5. Noxious weeds present: 
Kine Number per ouncs, 





6. It.conforms to the sample submitted to the Associatio™ 
for inspection. 

If, on receipt, the grain in this bag is not true to the abov« 
atatements, I agree to promptly refund money for same. 


Grower of Grain. 


(Concluded on page 17, column 2) 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS 


| 

| A Monthly Review of Outstanding Tendencies in 
| Current Affairs. 

} 


. By CLARENCE POE 








A Still Unsettled World 





v 5S rather hard to realize that just four short 
} r ago this month we were uv the thickest of 
the fighting in the World War. “The Hinden- 
i on eve T Fourth Lib- 
eing { by a nation-wide 
{ Daylight-saving was in force “Save 
Ss day ga ine” was a slog: and everybody econ- 
« 1 o7 f q oo 

er and I essive Farmer told 

i rele that gent a war to end w: 
by establishing a preme Court of Nations” with 
power to enforce its decrees of justice. The country 
acreed that we were fght “to the world 
fe for democracy”—that it was our purpose not 
only to save the nations from militaristic wor!d- 
aristocracy impersonated in the Kaiser, but also to 
establish at least that good time so long dreamed 


ot by poet and statesmert when the confi ting 
claims of nations would be 


reconciled— 

“In the Parliament 

The Federation of the W rortd. 

division as to the need 

There was dis- 

exact details, but practically 
agreed that somehow such World Court must 

be set up—Taft, Roosevelt, Hoover, and 

Lodge, in the Republican well as Wilson 

and McAdoo and Williams in the Democratic Party. 


here was then no party 
for such an association of nations. 


agreement as to the 


Hughes, 
Party, as 


in the light of present world conditions—the trou- 
bles in Greece, the ruin of Austria, the drifting apart 
of England and France, the wholesale massacre of 
Christians in Smyrna, the unsettled conditions in 
Italy, Russia, Germany, and Ireland—it seems more 
than ever a tragedy of history that the war ended 
without successfully setting up such a World Court 
for the healing of the nations. 

And we say this in no partisan spirit. We still 
think that 
blunder of his 
the Senate reservations and go ahead with half a loaf 


President Wilson made the supreme 


career when he refused to accept 


rather than no bread. We still think that Presi- 
dent Harding is making the supreme mistake of his 


working for some effective 


party 


career by not resolutely 
association of nations as called for by his 
platform, And we rejoice that men who stand apart 
from the hurly-burly of politics and see things with 
alm vision like Justice John H. Clarke are willing 
to forego a lofty station in order to work for the 
fulfiliment of the vision of a better ordered world— 
that vision for which thousands of those who sleep 

Flanders fields laid down their lives. without re- 
gret. 


Organized Groups Gam, Unorganized 


Lose 


ERE in the United State 
trial conditions are much better than 


financial and indus- 
when the 
year started. The most significant fact, how- 
er, is tit ‘the 
ffer at the hands of the better organized elements 
President 
nerican Federation of Labor says that 
up to 95 per 


unorganized groups continue to 
of industry. Samuel Gompers of the 
organized 
abor has succeeded in holding wages 
eent of what they were when the war ended. But 
(which largely includes the 


ag 
norganized labor 


rmer) has suffered seriously. 

The truth is that American labor, by reason of its 
rganizations and the growing power of its organi- 
tions, has been able to improve its position year 
ter year and decade after decade for almost a 
hundred years. United States Department of 
Labor has prepared an index number of money 
wages per hour running from 1840 to 1920. The av- 
erage wage in 1913 is taken as the base of 100. By 
five-year periods since 1840 the comparisons are as 


fc lows: i 
Wage 

Year per hour 
1840 . emrnnss ‘ onte 
MF es enchc¥uewecsdsicsenns 35 
ere eucelenadavevares 38 
SE fe eee 39 
Be esavh ateodeeseee 58 
MEE Sk ca cartenkte Lokcet . 67 
1870 - 67 





Commenting on these figures, Garet Garrett in the 


w Republic says: 


“There was a sharp decline after the panic of 
1873. Yet the lowest point touched in that re- 
action left wages 50 per cent higher than they 
were before the Civil War, and a recovery al- 
most immediately took -place, whereas prices 
continued to fall for twenty years. There was 
another slight reaction in wages after the panic 
of 1893. Save for these two imterruptions, the 
u upward trend of wages has been continuous for 

ighty years. Prices in that time performed 
several major move ments of rise and fall. Money 
vages in 1920 were three and a half times higher 
than in 1870, Prices were not three and a half 


times higher. They were only about twice as 
high. Statistically it appears that real wages all 
this time must have been rising.” 


Now if agricultura} labor has lost only 5 per cent 
from its 1920 wages, it Itural 


bor and organized capital are getting an even larger 


is plain that agricu 


share of American prosperity than ever before, 
while unorganized groups bear the 
trugegle. 

As a farmer in our office this morning said: “The 
farmer heretofore has suffered from ‘taxation with- 
out representation.” He has had no representation 
in the 
while ye 


brunt of the 


agencies naming the price of his products 
have taxed him into poverty.” The 
farmer at last beginning to organize for selling 
his products. It will take time to convert the faint- 
hearted but in the 
(not for talk but for the real business of selling) as 
thoronghly as labor has done—and with as good 


results. 


1 


long run farmers will organize 


The Confusion of Politics 


NCE again the two great political parties are 
going into battle, and seldom has it been harder 
to distinguish the line of cleavage between 
The Republican Part? has for leaders men as 
far apart as LaFollette and Daugherty, Borah and 
Lodge, Ladd and Smoot. The Democratic Party has 
leaders as far apart as Wilson and Reed, Bryan and 


them. 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“THE SEA AND THE HILLS” 


HERE are those who love the sea aud there are 
i those who love the hills—the only important 
thing here is that we shall see the beauty that 
20a puts in whatever environment with which he sur- 
ounds us. In the following striking poem, Rudyard 
ipling brings a message to those who love either hills 


r SCQl— 


Who hath desired the Sea?—the sight of salt water un- 
bounded— 

The heave and the halt and the hurl and the crash of the 
omber wind-hounded? 

The sleek-barreled swell before storm, grey, foamless, enor- 
mous, and growing— 

Stark calm on the lap of the Line or 
cane bDiowing 

His Sea in no showing the 
"neath each showing: 

His Sea as she. slackens or thrills? 

So and no otherwise—so and 0 otherwise— 

their Hills! 


he eragy-eyed hurri- 


same—his Sea and the same 
hillmen desire 


Who hath desired the Sea?—the immense and cont 
surges? 

The shudder, the stumble, the swerve, as the star-stabbing 
bowsprit emerges? 

The orderly clouds of the Trades, the ridged, roaring sap- 
phire thereunder— 

Unheralded cliff-haunting flaws and the headsail’s low-vol- 
leying thunder— 

His Sea im no wonder the same—his Sea and the same 
through each wonder: 

His Sea as she rages or stills? 
So and no otherwise—so and no otherwise—hillmen desire 


their Hills. . 


mptuous 


Who hath desired the Sea? Her menaces swift as her 
mercies? 

The inrolling walls of the fog and the silver-winged breeze 
that disperses? 

The unstable minded berg going South and the calvings and 
groans that declare it— 

White water wed guessed overside and the moon breaking 
timely to bz its 

His Sea as his "fathers have dared—his Sea as his. chilfren 
shall dare it: 

His Sea as she serves hi im or kills 

Se and no otherwise—so ‘on™ 10 Otherwi i hittmen desire 

their Hills. 


Who hath desired the Sea? Her excellent loneliness rather 

Than forecourts- of kings, and her outermost pits than the 
streets where men gather 

Inland, among dust, under trees—inland where the slayer 
may slay him— 

Inland and out of reach of her arms, and the bosom wherein he 
must lay him— 

His Sea from the first that betrayed—at the last that shall 
never betray him: 

His Sea that his being fulfills? 

So and no otherwise—so and no otherwise—hillmen desire 

their Hills. 
—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Glass. In many Republican states the old Bull 
Moose Progressives are again in control. In neither 
Republican nor Democratic Party is there any great 
leader with a following such as Blaine, Cleveland, 
McKinley, Bryan, Wilson, and Roosevélt have had 
in the past generation. And amid the general con- 
fusion and indefiniteness, each party seems to await 
some leader who will incarnate some great issue 
and give real direction to the present mixed and 
confused tendencies in each organization. 

So great is the regard for the brain and courage 
of Senator Borah that many are urging him to*lead 
a new party, but the fate of Roosevelt in this re- 
spect is too new .im his memory for him to undertake 
it. However, it will not be surprising if Borah or 
LaFollette becomes a candidate against Harding in 


their own party primaries two years from now. 


The Passing of Two Unusual Characters 


WO men have recently died, one in America 
and the other in England, whose careers should 
unnoticed in this news- 


Lord 


monthly 
Watson and 


not pass 
review—Senator Thomas E. 
Northeliffe. 

“Tom Watson” as he was almost universally called, 
was one‘of the last survivors of the group of leaders. 
in the Farmers’ Alliance and Populist movements of 
1888-96. Young, brilliant, daring, a gifted orator, and 
sincerely anxious to help the poverty-stricken farm- 
ers of the South, Watson becamé the idol of thous- 
ands. At first his interest ran along constructive 
lines. For one thing he is called “The Father of 
Rural Free Delivery.” Later, however, he became 
embittered and largely gave the powers of his great 
brain to policies of opposition and destruction. Let 
him decide that a man or movement was wrong, 
and Watson fought with the courage of a tiger. If 
he had only fought fer some great cause with the 
energy and power which he divided up into fights 
against numerous persons and causes, no one can 
would have accomplished. But 
forgot the fundamental truth 


say how much he 
Watson too often 
that— 

“Tt is better to fight for the good than to rail at the ill.” 

Lord Northcliffe is another man of whom we may 
say that if he had only given all his colossal powers 
to definite and constructive ends, he would have leit 
his mark on the history of his time. But Lord 
Northcliffe seemed to have loved power only for 
power’s sake. “The opportunity for a fight pleased 
him more than the object of the fight inspired him.” 
He built up a massive engine of publicity and then 
saw nothing better to do with it than to make it the 
agency for exploiting his personal whims and quvar- 
rels. 

How ‘much depends upon the sort of ideals men 
set up for themselves—the sort of persons that boys 
and girls, young men and young women, set out to 
pattern after! Lord Northcliffe made Napoleon his 
model and gave as little thought as Napoleon to the 
great doctrine that “What God gave us, He gives us 
for mankind.” And so like Napoleon, Northcliffe 
leaves behind him a record almost unmatched for 
the achievement of great power but with no cor- 
respondingly great contribution to human welfare. 


Favorite Bible Verses. 


HE same came for a witness, to bear witness 


of the Light, that all men through him might 
believe —John 1:7, 
Delight thyself also in the Lord; and he shall give 
thee the desires of thine heart—Psalms 37:4. 


A Thought for the Week 


HF secret of success is to do more than is de- 

manded. In advising His hearers to give up 

their cloak also, when some one sued them 
at law to take away their co: o an extra mile 
when compelled to go only one, Jesus emphasized a 
great psychological truth. Jesus understood that 
the’ Law of Equal Reaction applies to human rela- 
tions as it applies to astronomy, chemistry, and 
mechanics. He knew that to get a beneficial reac~ 
tion we must go the second mile: There is no power 
nor glory in doing onty what we have to do. The 
glory comes with the second mile—Roger W, 
Babson. 





REQUESTING REPAIRS 
Irate Customer—“I bought a car of you seweral weekg 
ago and you {Said if anything went wrong you’d supply the 
broken parts.’ 
Auto Dealer—“Yes?” 
I. €.—“Ta Fike to get a nose, a shoulder blade, and a vig 
oe, then.” « ted. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


J for Jam and also for Jelly 
So tasty so sweetly smelly 
Our mothe rs make a good supply 
Of these in June and in Jul E 
New York State Bulletin. 
HAT’S in a name? We read that 
Charles Turpinseed and Miss Helen 
Kale are field agents of the Illinois ag- 
ricultural society. 

If vou did not start the new contin- 
ued story when it began be sure to do 
so now before missing any more inter- 
esting installments 

A delicious apple whip may be made 
by beating the whites of two eggs to 
stiff froth and adding slowly one cup 
of sugar and a cup of grated apple. 

A pretty lamp shade I saw in the 
home of a friend was simply a square 
of thin silk thrown over a wire frame- 
work The corners were weighted 
with long fancy beads to keep the silk 
in place 

It is better to ‘use pumice or similar 
soaps sold for personal use to clean 
badly stained hands than it is to use 
household scouring soaps and powders 
which are apt to dry and roughen the 
skin. 

A good way to use an old short skirt 
is to fasten it to one of the new long- 
waisted overblouses. This will give the 
desired long waisted effect and length- 
en the skirt. 

If every mother in your club will 
send a bottle of milk in the school 
lunch box it will popularize the idea 
with the children for they will see 
their playmates having it too. Straws 
such as those used in drug stores make 
a game of drinking the milk. 

Do you know the story of the goose 
that laid the golden egg? If so con- 
sider it well when pricing your prod- 
ucts for your curb market and keep 
them moder ate. In New Jersey a cam- 
paign is being waged against them:be- 
cause many of the curb and roadside 
markets extort such high prices. Let 
us not have this happen in the South. 
-Is every tool on the place under 
cover and those surfaces which are 
apt to rust covered with a film of 
grease? This may not be woman’s 
work but it pays to see that it is done 
if only for the reason that the money 
wasted on buying a new plow to re- 
place one needlessly ruined by expos- 
ure to the weather would buy a wash- 
ing machine or other needed household 
convenience. 


. 
Lime 

AGUE, very vague is the knowl- 

edge of even the well-educated 
mother concerning the lime foods that 
her children should have,” said Dr. 
Cooper a few days ago. “If The Pro- 
gressive Farmer would tell its sub- 
scribers something of why lime foods 
are needed and how to get it, it would 
be just what many of them want.” 

“Well, nr 7 
asked. 

“What do those baseball boys need 
material for the making of big bones 
for?” he exploded. “And what do lit- 
tle folks need a good frame work to 
hang their flesh on for, and ey do | 
need good teeth? Why, it’s just like 
asking me what a house needs fot th i- 
tion, frame or rafters for. Ridicu- 
lous!” 

“Well,” I said “could I not get 
enough 5 Wate by drinking limy water or 
even regular lime water?” 

Dr. Cooper smiled pityingly, “Oh, 
you might get a very little that way, 
but I reckon you'll depend on organic 
matters that have been built up under 


why ‘do they need 


the influence of the sun’s rays if you 
are wise. Why, child, do you know 
how much lime there is in my body?” 


“No, how much? 
“Tt weigh 154 pounds and 4% 
pounds or 3 per cent of me is pure 


lime. And I lose 10 grains of lime 
daily through intestines and kidneys 
so I have to take in with my food 


about 15 grains if I want to be at my 
best. A baby or growing child needs 
two or three times as much as I[-in 


»pxoportion to.its. weight.” 


“All that? You say lime is for mak- 


ing strong bones?” I asked 

Dr. Cooper thought a minute then, 
counting off on his fingers, he said, “I 
should say there are four main reasons 
why every woman should see that sher 
family has enough lime in the food.’ 


“First” he said, “it makes the 
bones solid, firm. Lack of it is one of 
the causes of bow legs in children or 

early tooth decay. If a boy expects to 
be a big man how can he be so if he 
lacks lime for his bones? 
counted on the next 
finger, “the ability of the muscles to 
contract and work. [If lime is lacking 
our muscles become flabby.” 

“Third, the small amount of lime in 
the blood is absolutely essential to 
keeping the heart beating.” 

“And fourth, lime’ in the blood is 
necessary to enable the blood to coag- 
ulate.” Pausing a moment, the doctor 
declared, “Prof. Sherman says that half 
the people are suffering from lime 
starvation.” 


“Well, 


“Second,” he 


well, well,” I declared in won- 
der.- “And how does one get lime?” 
“Food, food, just food. No medicine 
on earth will give it any more than it 
will put iron in the blood by eating a 
tack. The best food on earth for 
building a good figure and keeping vou 
normal is milk, whole milk and other 
dairy products. Milk contains more 
lime than is found in lime water; a 
pint and a quarter has enough lime of 
the very finest quality for a day’s sup- 


” 
ply. 

“How about sour milk and butter- 
milk?’ 

“Fine, fine, not a drop should be 


wasted and cottage cheese is wonder- 
ful; even whey is valuable. ‘ But in 
whole milk the lime is combined with 
vitamines that make it most avail- 
able.” 

“Now doctor,” I said, “stop telling its 
virtues and teil me just what foods are 
best for this lime that is necessary to 
keep us as a people from losing our 
teeth and shrinking in stature.” 

“Well, store cheese comes first, then 
cottage cheese, hazelnuts, almonds, mo- 
lasses, beans, green vegetables partic- 
ularly turnip salad, spinach, mustard 
and cabbage, and salads, egg yolks, 
wheat bran, whole milk and skim, 
sour or buttermilk” He paused and 
nodded his head and continued in a 
deeper voice,” and the greatest of these 
is milk.” 


“s 


Goodness,” I 
“T'll pass this on to 
Farmer readers:” 

“Do,” he said, “for I want a Babe 
Ruth for strength and a Mary Pick- 
for for winsomeness to arise in our 
midst.” 


See What Is Available 


ANY country children are brought up 

in ignorance of simple but interesting 
things. They do not even know how far 
it is to town.- They know only the paths 
to the fields of work, which of course, is 
blissful innocence, but not particularly 
educational. Take the children to town 
occasionally to break the monotony of 
their lives and make them fuller. There 
are places of interest right in your home 
town that you and your children have 
never seen. The heads of many public 
works would be pleased to have you call 
and take a look. “ 

There are the ice factory, the water- 
works, broom factory, cotton gin and 
mills, the greenhouse, and the printing 
office. Eack is an educational show to 
a country child. A walk in the park or 
a peep into the bank building, post office, 

10tel, near the premises of the hospital, 
or a quiet stroll through the lovely flow- 
ers of the city cemetery can be made of 
untold benefit to a child that has always 
lived in the country. Take them once 
to the restaurant for dinner and once to 
the ice cream parlor for refreshments. 

A mother related to me how embar- 
rassed she felt when she went into a 
drug store and called for cream for her 
children. She was unable to tell what 
kind of cream she wanted or how she 
wanted it served. A lady standing by 
smiled amusedly to the waiter. This, she 
said, was almost unbearable, and she re- 
solved that her children should become 
acquainted with things and not feel em- 
barrassed and awkward. 

Let the 
birthday dinners, etc. 
to entertain their friends and make 
country life pleasant and interesting. 

BLANCHE COPELAND. 


exclaimed excitedly, 
our Progressive 


children have entertainments, 
Teach them how 
their 


She Sees Opportunities 


HAVE just finished my first term of 

teaching, and would like to tell you 
girls what : did with the money I made. 
Our hou se had never been painted, and I 
had that done because it is something the 
whole family enjoys. With the rest of 
my money I attended summer school. 

The boys and girls who-live on farms 
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10 cents per copy. 
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1374—Ladies’ Dress.—(Cut i zs 36, 8, yards 3-inch terial with '4 yard 
| 40, and 42 inches bust measur Size 36-in contrasting material. 
36 requires 22 yards 36-inch dark 1520--Ladics’ Apron.—Cut in sizes M, 36, | 
mater vith 134 yards 36-inch light 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Gien | 
ate 6 r ‘quire s 2% yards 36-inch material 
9875—Ladies Mouse Dress.—Cut in sizes with 554 yards binding. 
36, 40, and 44 inches bust measure. 1378—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
Size 36 quire s 334 yards 36-inch 40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
material with 3% y Phy edging. 36 requires 34 y ards 36-inch material 
1322—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, with 3g yard 22-inch ‘ contrasting 
12, and 14 years. Size 8 requires 2 material. 
Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). The jfall ‘and winter book of fashion’s contains over 200 
styles, embroidery designs, a complete ‘seven-lesson course in dressmaking, etc. Price 


Address’ ‘Pattern Department, The Pr eres sive Farmer, 
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them 
consolidating the 
the ceuntry chil- 
I 


have great opportunities pefore 
now that they are 

schools. It will enable 
dren to obtain a better education. I ai 
sure that fewer girls and boys woul 
leave the farms and seek employn ent i 
towns if they had beautiful homes and 
plenty of ‘wholesome amusements in th 


country. 


I hope to remain on a farm and try to 
do something for the young people 0 
farms. Club work is just fine if w 
could only get all the boys and eS to 
be interested in it. M. 


Batik Work 


ATIK work is beautiful. Try it once 

and you will find endless means for 
utilizing it. Suppose you want to dys 
some silk for a yellow lamp shade. Tie 
it if you want it mottled, wrap bands of 
cotton around it if you want it in band 
tie a peayut in it here and there if vou 
want it in whirligigs. Then dip all in the 
dye, and if you want it to be permanent 
boil it. 

A band can be made on the bottom of 
a curtain, a ring can be made on a table 
cover, a kimona can be shaded from 
deep to light colors by a little exne: 
menting in batik work. 


Sugared Southern Ham 


HIS dish, prepared according to an 

old Southern recipe, has proved to be 
invariably pleasing to the masculine pal- 
ate. It consists of candied sweet 
toes, sugared ham and a glorified kind 
of apple sauce. Take a slice of ham tw: 
inc hes thick, 34 of a cup of brow wn I 


pota- 





Mix sugar and mustard nuda rub we Iti ( 
the ham; place it in a greased baking 
pan, cover with hot water, and bake 

a slow oven for about three hours. 

Pare the sweet potatoes and boil until! 
nearly tender, add 1 cup brown-sugar to 
2 medium sized potatoes and 44 cup bs:- 
ter, place in a baking dish and bake for 
half an hour. Cook 4 tart red apples 
tender, sweeten slightly, cover tops wit! 
beaten white of an egg, and brown in t 
oven. Serve everything piping hot. 


EDNA DALTON 


Full Directions for Making Kraut 


T IS necessary 

dark green leaves: 
kraut better, as the 
have a bitter 

Strive to make the kraut lie flat. You 
want a compact mass in order to prevent 
air from getting in. 


to remove the outside 
this will make thx 
dark green leaves 
r, green taste. 


You can buy the slaw cutters for about 
25 cents, and there are more elaborate 
machines that work and cost 
little more. 

For selling purposes, the 
long shreds brings the best price, as 
looks better. In making the kraut ther: 
is no need to remove the stump in t! 
center. If vou will cut the stump one- 
eighth of an inch thick it will shred 
better. 

Pack the shredded cabbage fhto thu 
barrel, keg or crock, putting a layer of 
cabbage, then a layer of salt. The amount 
of salt used should be between two and 
three pounds to every 100 pounds of cab- 
bage. One pound of salt to 40 pou nds 
of cabbage is very good. Sprinkle the 
salt evenly through the barrel. 


faster 


kraut with 


Soft kraut is not caused by salt. If 
you will sprinkle a little vinegar, about 
1 quart to a 10-gallon barrel, you w 





overcome that sliminess and softness. 
The salt should be cleaf and rather fine. 
Do not use ice cream salt. Lump salt 
will make the kraut red or ‘pink. The 
addition of vinegar will prevent a bad 
flavor. As you put the kraut in, press it 
down, using a maul or potato masher, 
and use a board to keep the cabbage 
down tight. The pounding will break 
the long shreds and is undesirable, but 
for home purposes it is just as good. 
-When your barrel is nearly full (you 
can fill it to within two or three inche 
of the top), put on a layer of cabbage 
leaves, the dark green leaves that at 
discarded earlier in the making. Pack 





‘ these on from one-half to one inch thick 


to protect the kraut. 
Then, put on a eloth, tuck it down 
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round the sides, and then board for . thrive. A friend of mine did this, and 
weighting down the kraut. Use any sold the broilers in February in Phila- 
vood for this weight, except pine, as pine delphia for the astounding sum of. 75 
vill spoil the kraut’s flavor. Put on cents a pound. 
nough weights to bring the brine over * ¢ & 
op of the kraut. If you have no " “Which is better, the radium or the 
rine over the top, you have not sufficient plaster treatment eo cancer?” The r: 
at. dium by all odds. Reputable doctors cd 
, a short time you will have a foam ot use the plaster treatment. 
tike soapsuds. No need to wash and se *« *& 


clean the cloth every day; this is a wast 


f time. The foam is due to living plant 
issues. Then will come also a scum; 
that should be removed. You do not 
ve to remove the foam, but do remove 
scum. 
n the first place prevent the scum 
from forming if possible. It is the cause 
of all spoilage. In winter the scum 


forms slowly, in warm weather it grows 
rapidly. When the kraut has stopped 
bubbling, skim off the scum and then put 
on a layer of hot, melted paraffin. Set 
your keg where it will not be disturbed. 
4s long as the paraffin does not break, 


you can have no spoi! If it does 
break, remove it, ret and put on 
gam, 

Do not use sandstone, limestone or 


marble for your weights. 

Kraut is the same as cabbage, just as 
wholesome and loses but little of its food 
value. People can eat kraut who cannot 
eat cabbage, as it is more digestible. 

To can sauer kraut, fill almost full, fill 

ith boiling water, exhaust 3 minutes, 

1 and process 40 minutes. 

When opening kraut, whether to re- 
place the paraffin or not depends on the 
rapidity with which the scum will form. 

1 winter there is no need to replace the 
parafhin, but in summer the scum forms 
quiekly and it is best to do so. 


Cleaning the Lard Bucket 


be the bucket on the stove to melt all 
7 the grease remaining in it; wipe with 
a paper or cloth until as clean as possible, 
then wash with hot, soapy water to which 
oda has been added. 

If the grease is all wiped out béfore 
jt is put into the water, it prevents that 


gum which formg and is so hard to wash 
off. MRS. J. R. COFER. 


Plant Trees and Flowers 


A Vase a mistake we made, and the 
“1. minute you go to a new home plant 
omething, even if it is but a gourd vine. 

We lost several years of growth on 
fruit and shade trees by not going to the 
dealers and to the swamps and putting 
out young trees when we first made our 
home in a new place. 

While you are waiting for the more 
permanent trees and shrubs to grow, put 
up an arbor and plant morning glories, 
a kudzu, or some other quick-growing 
vine on it, and let your garden overflow 
with some of the hardy annuals that are 
o bright and homelike. They can be 
plar ited equally well spring or fall. 

While your temporary green things are 
making it livabie, put in your more per- 
manent shrubs. Have a lavender bus h, 
even if you plant fresh lavender every 
year, a corner in your garden with a 
lavender bush is something to possess 
Have an asparagus bed, and roses, and 
a steria vine. Have a grape arbor. 
All « of the old ones you see about you 
had to havea start, so do not be discour- 
iged at how small the start may look. 

If you want quick-growing trees, plant 
niulberry, hackberry, pecans and Lom- 
bardy poplars—they are graceful and 
quick. If you want hardier treés that 
take longer to grow, plant oaks and wal- 
nuts and more pecans. 

SALLY BREVARD. 


Questions and Answers 


RE inch plant and wandering Jew 
the same thing?” They are. 
* * 

“How do you wash a faded blue 
sweater?” Press and pat in warm suds, 
then warm, clear water, then dip in any 
of the blue stains or dyes you See adver- 
tised in The Progressive Farmer. 

* * * 

“T want some big, standurd, old-fash- 
ed book that will require concentration 
to read. What would you suggest?” 
Suppose you get Thackery’s Vanity Fair. 
It is wonderful. 


es @ 
“Would it pay a person to set and, 
hatch chickens this time of the year?” 
if you have a place to’ keep the: 
chicks, and such gréen, protein and‘other; 
‘are necessary to’ make them 


VW 
Yes, 


feeds as 


School 


“My boy of eight has been to 


four years. He is bright otherwise, but 
cannot read or spell as other children 


though he is particularly keen in arithme- 
tic.” He may be defective in sight or hear- 
ing or have other irritating causes for his 
lack of his concentration. Take him t 
a good doctor and have a thorough phys- 
ical"examination. If the child ts without 
physical defect, he may be what is called 
an “individual” child, that is, one need- 
ing to have special training rather than 
to be herded with the crowd. If he be 
this, do not feel badly, for many a genius 
has come from such a child rightly di- 
rected. 

There are correspondence courses you 
could take for teaching the child at home. 
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CLOSET. DRESSER, WARDROBE 


If you cannot buy a dresser, a chest of 
drawers and g closet perhaps you can afford 
such a practical built-in combination of all 
as this. The illustration given is selected 
from a commercial book and like many a 
standardized convenience can be purchased it 
there is no handy man available? Observe 
the two side mirrors and the three small 
window panes above the central mirror. 


For the present, suppose you let the 
child continue in school, then keep with 
him and play the lessons with him. You 
can make the lessons so interesting that 
you will provide the impulse, should that 
be what is lacking. 

* * * 


I am 16, and my. brother, with whom 
I live, will not let me go to parties or 
have any fun. The boy on the next farm 
cares for me, but does not ask me to 
marry him, Would it be all right for me 
to tell him I am ready to marry him any 
time.” I hope you will not do anything 
so foolish as to go off and marry the boy, 
especially I hope that you will not ask 
him to marry you. Do you know, littl 
girl, that even though you think you ar 
ready to marry him, you are not within 

1 thousand miles of being ready? You 
really have had no girlhood nor young 
ladyhood yet, and you do not realize how 
much more there is to know in the world 
If you are not happy with your brother 
and you think that he does not love you 
or you do not feel grateful to him, can 
you not go and make your home in som? 
good, prosperous family? There are 
many fine motherly women, surely some 
of them in your own section, who would 
take you in, and if you work hard.and 
help with the housework, would teach 
you about home-making and many things. 


If you put off marrying just a little while 
you will probably be happier and more 


ible to bear the burdens all the rest of 
your life. 
a 

A, youth writes thus: “I have a nice 
map of our state and Mother will not 
allow it 6n the living room wall be- 
cause it is not pretty. Don’t you think 
a fellow ought to have that much say 
in the house?” Well, you would think 
so wouldn’t you? Particularly as it is 
educational, Perhaps it takes the space 
of a picture your mother loves, or it 
may. be that she does not want the 
tacks in the unblemished wall. You 
will just have to compromise, I think, 
by putting that map in the hall or your 
own bedroom. A map on the wall al- 
ways seems to imply that the owners 
are interested in the world and what 
happens therein. 


AUNT Ada’s axioms: Smiles ‘are the inter- 
est on happy thoughts,and always add to 
the world’s capital of joy. and good will; the 
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Wherever you are, on 
highway or boulevard, 

look for the Signature 
of the clinging, long 
wearing Goodyear 


All-Weather Tread 
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THE TREAD THAT WRITES “GOOD WEAR” 





Lill 





’ 





Spread before men’s 


written it there. 


ficient serv ice, 


it affords. 


is held. 





eyes, on the roads of all the world, 
is the record of Goodyear popularity. 


You will find it on city pavements, in country lanes, on 
mountain passes and in the trails of far places. 


In clear, familiar characters the All-Weather Tread has 
And with it, it has written also a story of extremely ef- 


No one can look at that deep, clean-cut Goodyear im- 
print and not realize what great traction and security 


No one, seeing it far-scattered over the earth, can mis- 
take in what overwhelming regard the Goodyear Tire 


Only a tire that consistently delivers profound satis- 
faction to its users can win and hold such regard. 


Only a tire that gives great and economical mileage, and 
performs reliably always, can deliver such satisfaction. 


When you buy tires, buy the tire that through its ex- 
cellence has won more users than any other kind. 


Buy the tire with the tread that writes ‘Good Wear.” 


Goodyear Means Good Wear 





Copyright 1922, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ino. 
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For cuts, 
bruises, 
burns and 
sores 


Vaseline 


Reg.U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBOLATED 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
will work wonders in the healing 
of sores where the skin has been 
broken. 
Have two or three bottles in handy 
places around the house and barn. 
At general stores and druggists. 














CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO 
State Street (Consolidated) New York 























SAMPLE 1000 AGENTS Wanted to 
FREE Sell SELF HEATING IRONS 


Pay salary or commission, Men and 
women easily make $10,00 to $15.00 
mf we Sell at sight. Burns 10 hours 
5 cmp, Every lady a prospective 

buyer. Money ~ Guarantee, 

e today for particulars, 

abel SAD IRON CO, 
Ft. Worth, Texas 





xr Beds 


d Fea thers 


Tite at once fc or 


88. customers every- 
where. Send for free book and sample feathers. 
— FEATHER & PILLOW CoO. 





CilKandGold Embroidered 
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Direct from the x 
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#, dress: surpasses 

) qouever dreamed! hoglere ~- 

ve our designers thought out 

the lines that it is becomin, 
to women of all types : ma 
any hge. Made of Twill 
Serge, soft as es bat 
wears like i iron! 


LACE VESTEE 
FREE 


Straight from the 
» shoulder one-piece slip 
over style of cxectont 
‘ Navy twillserge.Skirt 
















5 (| sleeves & blouse 
all strikingly 

In 
thread 












with collar of 
aif. Te 
k. Beautifal 
5 all-over vestee 
gecachanie, , included 
F ot 
= ith goto pine and 
— with ‘gold 4 
whim of fashion. wisst 
q loose wit! narrow 


bane * belt of self- 

ends. occasion 

dress it we er at 

real advertise 
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46 . 14 to 20 years. 

Send No drove 
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3 dese mo TT Wenap 





‘ WORLD 
Dept. A156, 3317 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Ml 
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home is the best place to pay this interest. 





Poe y AC it NOT, i sauce 
Rs eA de 
ILE MILL@, DEPT 692, KANSAS CITY, 


Any advertisement should be in 
our office at least 12 days before 
it is scheduled to appear. 
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Send for 
this book— 





Length of ditch450ft 
Depth of ditch 3ft 
Average width £4ft 
Total cost $438° 





Look to Your 
Swamp Land 


It took four men and Hercules 60% 
Strgight Nitroglycerin Dynamite only two 
and a half hours to blast a 450 foot ditch 
(3 feet deep, average width 414 feet) near 
Cleveland, Miss. And the total cost, in- 
cluding labor, was only $43.80. 


It simply shows you that Hercules Dyna- 
mite can be of great assistance to you in 
changing your swamps to productive land. 


“Land Development’ is a 75-page book 
published by the Hercules Powder Co. 
that tells you all about dynamite on the 
farm—for ‘ditching, stumping, tree plant- 
ing, and boulder blasting. Send for it 
today. It is free. 


It is free. 





HERCULES 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala. 

















> -Traperassuee 


Fos 


ry 





Boox oF Trap 


TH FOR 





Get ready a for wg ts rap 
will continge high, Se 
Bigger and Better than pi this 

y new trapping devices, eer 
Fur Getter, wei is a Trap Gun- Hi le and 
eormbined--Smok ke ne 

y new guns shown for the first time-- 

gervest shooting positions erat Ge trapping 
laws, trapping met: 
lists Age” article the trapper us uses at money saving 
prices is the mos 
piled for FREE distribution. 


fave nda penny, 
F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO., 285 Fur Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 








. FAMOUS 
H & Z LINE OF 
WOOD SAWS 
Most AO line onthe market. Sold direct at 
lowest factory prices. Over 30 styles—a size and 
style for every use—from frame at $9.80 to com- 
plete portable rig; for cord wood, poles, timbers, 
lumber, shingles, - for farmers, wood merch- 
ants, contractors; #vid on trial; money back 
if not satisfied; $10,000 bond in bank, 
backs guarantee. Don’t buy until you 
get Free Catal of most surprising 
values.—Write for today. pox 38, 
Hertzier & Zook Co. 





















~ THERES FUN 
‘IN BUCKING 
THE RAIN- IF 
YOU WEAR A 


TOWERS Fis BRAND 
REFLEX SLICKER 


50 A. paket co 
DEALERS NS EVERY WHERE a =! 













FIFTY YEARS / 


im ST. LOUIS since 1871 


rices 
raps. 
ys en- 
the Taylor 
istol 
raps, 


ing season--Fur 
‘or new Book of 






Torpedo, w Kompakt 





and baits to use-- 
complete fur book 


he Tavlos BOOK of TRAPS. rite Today Wise 
Tells HOW TO GRADE FURS— 


how to trap. Also Supply Catalog, 











Game Lawsand Fur Price Lists. 





Have you ever advertised in The Progres: 


sive Farmer? 





All sent FREE to trappers only. 


HILL BROS. FUR CO, se 308 Hill Leola bas. 








Try it. It payc! 
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From Seven 








to Seventeen | 
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Address Letters to ‘‘Uncle P. F.’’ care of The Progressive Farmer 








"SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 





have pupils give answers at next period. 


| A-STUD\ of Boll Weevil 
j 1—Take class to nearby cotton field to | 
| observe damag done by weevils 
ee Have pupils collect specimens of the | 
| four stages of the weevil, put them in | 
| bottles and carry them back to the 
schoolroom for study. 
B—Farmers’ Bulletin on the boll weevil | 
that may be secured by writing to | 
| United States Department of Agr icul- | 
ture, Washington, D. C.: Farmers’ Bul- | 
letins Numbers 501 and 1262. | 
| C—Assign nature-study questions and | 
| 
| 





What Every Child Should Know 
About Boll Weevils 
EAR Boys and Girls :— 


Of course, all of you know about the 
cotton boll weevil, but I wonder if you 
all know how it lives and works. 

The weevil does not like any kind of 
food except cotton. Therefore, after the 
cotton is killed by frost, the weevils have 
no food. But they are so made by nature 
that they can go for a long time without 
food. So what does Mr. Weevil do? 
He flies or crawls. until he finds a good 
shelter in the woods, along fence rows, 
ditches, around buildings, in haystacks 
or under trash. In one of these places, 
he makes a bed and sleeps all winter. 

With the coming of spring, the weevil 
wakes up. A few industrious ones come 
out about the time the cotton comes up. 
Others are lazy and don’t leave their 
beds until as late as June. Naturally 
after sleeping all winter, they are hun- 
gry. At first they feed on the tender 
leaves of the cotton plan& When the 
squares or bolls form, is when the weevil 
does its damage. The female weevil 
makes a hole with her long bill in the 
cotton square or boll. Next she lays an 
egg in the hole and seals it over with 4 
waxy substance. The average female 
weevil will lay over 100 eggs before she 


| dies. 


| 
| 


‘two to 


|. summer 





cents to go through * 


Now in about three to six days the egg 
hatches into a grub or larva, which is 
white in color. Then the grub begins to 
eat the square or boll. This makes the 
square turn yellow and drop off the stalk, 
or hurts the boll so it won’t open prop- 
erly. The grub eats on the square and 
boll from one to two weeks and then be- 
comes what is called a pupa. The pupal 
stage lasts from four to eight days. Dur- 
ing this time the weevil does not eat, but 
nature is causing a great change to take 
place. Legs, beak, wings, and other parts 
of the body are forming and soon a full- 
grown weevil crawls out of the boll. 

Thus, we see that nature has a won- 
derfully interesting way of making the 
weevil grow and develop. The weevil 
has four stages in its life: (1) the egg, 
(2) the grub or larva, (3) the pupa, and 
(4) the full-grown weevil. It takes from 
four weeks for a weevil to be- 
come full grown. Therefore, during one 
several families of weevils are 
raised. Children, grandchildren, great- 
grandchildren, etc., all coming along be- 
fore frost. 

Another thing I want you, to remem- 
ber is that the full-grown weevil stage 
is the only time during which the insect 
can move from boll to boll or plant to 
plant. The egg, grub and pupal stages 
are spent within the square or boll:in 
which the egg was laid. All four stages 
of the weevil may be found on one cotton 
plant. UNCLE P. F. 


Why Not Get Up a Hallowe'en 
Party? 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 

AST year our Carthage High School 

gave a Hallowe’en party at the town 
library. 

The entrance fee was 10 cents. Two 
girls dressed as witches, stood at the 
door to take up the fees. The room was 
decorated with leaves and cornstalks and 
pumpkins with candles in them. A lot of 
the school children were dressed as 
ghosts, trying to scare anyone they could. 
They also stood on street corners and 
asked everybody to go to the party. 

We played pinning on the cat’s tail. 
We charged one cent to try to pin it on, 
and if you pinned it on in the right place, 
you got a box of candy. We charged 5 
‘Spookburg.” In 





you 


think you wer 
other creepy things. 


there they made 
ing worms and doing 
had 


cut in it, and 


In one stde of the room they 


pumpkin with large eyes 

sold visitors 10 peanuts for 5 cents. It 
you could tl row 5 out of the 10 throug! 
the pumpkin’s eye, you received a priz 
Then there was a Chamber of sia 
which had a very ghostly appearance 


Everyone enjoyed this part of the party 


Ten cents admission was charged 
that. We had one corner where they had 
“The Seven Wonders of the World” but 


I didn’t go through that and can’t tell 


what they had. 

We had several other amusements, 
such as gtab-bag, bobbing for apples, 
fortune telling, and a peanut contest. 

The amount cleared from the party 
was about $60. This money was spent 


for playground equipment. 


PEARL MARTIN. 


Note—A Hallowe'en party 

than almost any other. Why 
not get your teacher to have at your 
school this year, and use some’ of thi 
ideas given in Pearl's letter? Doesn't it 
sound interesting? You remember, of 
course, that Hallowe’en always come on 


October 31, 


Editor’s 
miore Jun 


P one 


Hatching Turtles 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

NE morning as Jess and I were plo 

ing in our bottom land, we went to 
the branch to get a drink. I spied a white 
egg, resembling a turtle egg, and burst 
it against a tree and found it was. Jess 
told me if I would put some of them 
in wet sand they would hatch, so I put 
two eggs in my pocket and carried them 
home. 

Mother helped me put them in some 
sand and wet it. She kept the sand wet 
for a week or two, and then one hatched 
He was about as big as a 50-cent piece. 

I made a box and filled it with sand 
We had a black pan about six inches 
deep, and [ put that in the sand with the 
top even with the sand. Mother 
gested that we put some small rocks and 
keep fresh fern in the pan of water for 
him to hide in. Mother would kill flies 
and I would dig earthworms for him. 
He would eat two or three flies at a tim 
just as fast as he could swallow them. 

One day.I went out to see him eat a 
little and he was gone. I turned the box 
over and looked everywhere, but he was 
nowhere to be seen and we have never 
found him since. AUSTIN KEY. 

Winona, Texas. 

Editor's Note—There isn’t any be 
way to study turtles or birds or wild 
flowers or any one of the many other 
things, than to have them raised where 
you can watch them every day. Do 
you think Austin’s turtle must have bee: 
interesting and well worth the trouble ? 


sug- 


Our Quiz Corner 
I.—This Week’s Nature Study Ques- 


tions 
HEN do we usually find the largest 
numbers of boll weevils in a cottot 
field? 
2. Under what conditions do boll wee- 
vils increase most rapidly? 
3. At what time of year do boll weevils 
usually go into new territory? 
4. After getting started, 
the weevils travel? 


how far de 


IIl.—Answers to Questions 


Week 
Before Last : 


BOUT how many seeds can a weet 

like carrot or burdock produce i 
one year? 20,000 or more. 

2. What are some weeds that ar 
poisonofis to man? The seeds of cor: 
cockle are poisonous when groun: 
with wheat into flour; wild parsnip 
sometimes bring disastrous result 
when eaten; and poison ivy ma: 
cause poisoning by touching it. Alsv 
sumac and jimson weeds are poison 
ous. 

3. What weeds cause a disagreeable 
odor in milk and butter when eaten 
by cows? Wild onion, ragweed, and 


‘French weed. 


te 


4. What 
stock? Cowbane, 
loco weed. 


weeds” are poisonous 
water parsnips, and 
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FURS cr: 


BIG SEASON AHEAD 


Order and baits now. Send coupon below 
at once to Fouke «* oe St. Louis, for lowest 
elses on supplies, t free s OVS NOXENT 
_— human scent) ond REMO A-S, 
C —— instantty). Get free 
pay rp and new paste baits 
= mm pos: 


ted on market and sen« send Ra ~~4 
fists allseason. Al 


FOUKE FUR COMPANY = 
+ Fouke oot NOMEN St. Lo 


Ser “Tra Pard e ae . 
cL, pper’s Pa soy * ee +] 
for price lists all season. mee * 
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Town 





Look! See What You Get—Special WITTE 
Throttling Governor Engine with non-spill 
extension hopper— weight over axle—2 whee) 
truck—easy to move. Direct er con- 
trolled clutch—Arm swing motion. We have 
only one Log Saw—our New Improved, Lighter, 
stronger—steady running—worth more. Lifetime 
Guarantee—Cash or Terms—immediate Ship- 
ment. Tree Saw at smal! extra cost. Catalog Free. 
WITTE ENGINE botany | 
2353 Oakland Avenue, Kansas C 

2353 Empire Building, Fibers 


. Be. 

















PRICE for RAZOR and STROP $1.95 


A trial costs you nothing. After trial you 
then decide to either buy or return. If you 
are entirely satisfied with the razor and 
send us $1.95 promptly after 10 days free trial 
we will send you without further cost a good 
razor strop made by us a, for Dixie 
razors. You cous not buy a better quality razor 
and strop for $5.00. Try the razor—then decide 
for yourself. Order today on coupon below. 


DIXIE M’F’G CO., UNION CITY, GA. 





Send razor on trial as per offer above. (70) 
DI i acicinenvesesegpccnnsdccunamreetvestiescietnisetsesionse 
Pi. Deccccccescccccceccssecccnccocecess cncneecccescncscocesesecesccss 
DEATR. ....cccrccccrsores ae See ES 

















MUNSON 
SHOE 


U.S.ARM 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just give size end we will send 
you gr biggest work shoe bargain 
offered inyears. Inspected and 
built to rigid specifications. 
Made on the Munson last, of 
tiple tanned chrome lea- 
er. Solid oak leather 
soles, Die water and Z@ 
acid proof. Pay 
postman $2. 
plus postage 
on arriva 


Money back if 







Sizes 
‘5% to 12 
not pleased. YOU SAVE $2 
L. SIMON COMPANY, Dept. Cz, 
829 First Ave. New York City, N.¥. 





YOU CAN’T CUT OUT 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF OR 
THOROUGH-PIN, BUT 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 


will clean them off permanently, and 
you work the horse same time. Does 
not blister or remove the hair. $2.50 
per bottle, delivered. Will tell you 
more if you write. Book 4 R Free. 
W. F. YOUNG, Inec., 184 Temple St. Springfield, Mass. 


SAW MILLS 


BUILT IN FIVE SIZES 
From 5,000 daily capacity up. Pony mill is 
largely used with Fordson Tractor power. Modern 
impreved milis with latest features lso Resaws, 
Pianers, Matchers, Edgers, Dust Rigs, ete. Write 


J.A.VANCE CO., Winston->alem, N.C. 


























Seen and Heard at the Virginia 
State Fair 


(Concluded from page 12, column 3) 


This growing of guaranteed pure- 
bred seed will insure larger profits for 
individual farmers, for commercial 
seedsmen, and for farmers who buy 
seeds either from individual members 
or commercial seedsmen. This is a 
great work. Virginia readers of The 
Progressive Farmer interested in this 
matter should write the aggressive 
secretary-treasurer, W. G. Wrysor, 
Blacksburg, for further information. 


The Tobacco Growers’ Association 
had an exhibit which opened the eyes 
of many tobacco farmers. The aver- 
age tobacco grower knows there are 
several grades of tobacco and has been 
in the habit of classing his “weed” 
wrappers, cutting leaf, cutters, smok- 
ing lugs, and primings, but he has not 
known there are 9 well recognized 
grades of wrappers, 22 of cutting 
leaf, 23 of cutters, 15 of smoking lugs, 
and 15 of primings, or a total of 84 
standard and accepted grades of to- 
bacco. Regardless of the growers’ lack 
of knowledge, Mle ay these have 
long been standard grades of the to- 
bacco world, and despite the ineffi- 
ciency of the old marketing system, 
grades have more or less influenced 
prices. Now that a better system of 
marketing has been established, proper 
grading is more important than ever. 

The farmer should try to keep as 
much of this tobacco as possible in the 
higher grades. To. do this requires 
good judgment and careful study. It 
is easy to lower the grades of a large 
lot of good tobacco by mixing with it 
a small amount of inferior stuff, even 
though the two tobaccos come under 
the same general class. In the past, 
speculators bought such mixtures and 
made a handsome profit by regrading. 
Under the present system, the profits 
of regrading will go to the association, 
but the individual farmer will still be 
the loser because of careless grading. 

Vice-president Joseph M. Hurt of 
the Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative As- 
sociation was in charge of the booth 
and some very striking facts were 





| 
} 
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partment of agriculture, ¢xtension, ser- 


brought out in addition to the infor- 
mation about grades of tobacco. -The 
purposes of the association were brief- 
ly stated on a placard, as follows: 
1. To minimize speculation and 
waste. 
2. To stabilize tobacco prices. 
3. To get a profit for the grower. 
To protect growers’ interests. 
To “merchandise” and _ not 

“dump” tobacco. 

The accomplishments of the organi- 
zation were also placarded in like 
manner: 

1. Obtained warehouses 
co experts. 

2. Obtained * millions 
to market the crop. 

3. Established standard grades. 

4. Doubled the price of tobacco 
in South Carolina. 

5. Established the level of prices 


nt 


and tobac- 


of dollars 


in North Carolina, even for the 
“outsiders.” 
IV. 
The Piedmont Virginia Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Association, incorporated, Char- 


lottesville, Va., is another cooperative 
association that is doing a great work, 
though its territory is of course more 
limited than that of the tobacco grow- 
ers. The display at the State Fair was 
put on inthename of Albemarle Coun- 
ty. Fifty of the leading apple growers of 
this section are represented by the or- 
ganization and they have adopted 
standards of grading and packing that 


have increased the production of 
No. 1 apples at least 50 per cent 
where used. Last year only one or 


two premiums were won by Albemarle 
County at the State Fair, while this 
year, enter the adoption of grades and 
new packing methods, more than 20 
premiums were captured. 


The operation of this organization is 
simple. A membership fee of $10 is 
charged and then dues to the extent 
of 5 cents per barrel of apples grown 
is ailithed from each member to take 
care of the expenses of the associa- 
tion. The association gives for this 
in turn expert advice about pruning, 
spraying, planting, grading, packing, 
and markeing of all fruit. It was largely 
responsible for getting the state de- 
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vice,-and state marketing bureau to 
agree on standard grades of apples for 


the whole state ot Virginia, and a strict 
adherence to these standards will put 
Virginia apple growers far in the lead 
of. other sections lacking in codpera- 
tion and standardized grades 

A neatly printed statement as fol- 
lows goes into each barrel of apples 


packed by a member of this organiza- 
tion: 


| READ THIS.—This fruit is packed 
under Virginia state apple stand- 


The apples in the face of this 

barrel are not larger than the other 

apples in the barrel, and fairly rep- 

resent the average run of apples in 

the barrel. 

Piedmont Virginia Fruit 
Growers’ Association. 


ards. 


The officers of the Association are: 
president, E. M. Wayland, Heard’; 
vice-president, J. N. MeBride, Char- 
lottesville; and secretary-treasurer, C. 
Purcell McCue, Greenwood, Details 
in regard to the plan of organization 
and so on may be obtained by writing 
any of these officials. 


V. 

That farmers are now more inter- 
ested than ever in better farm machin- 
ery was indicated by the _ splendid 
showing of implements and power 
machinery. More than twice-the space 
was occupied by these exhibits than 
last year, and dealers say farmers 
not only showed much interest in 
things offered but actually bought to 
supply their long accumulated needs. 

The showing of tractors in actual op- 
eration both in field and in belt work 
was splendid. The man ready to make 
a purchase had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to observe and c6mpare the va- 
rious makes of power units operating 
not only plows, harrows, graders, ma- 
nure spreaders, land rollers, and ditch- 
ing plows but also had an opportunity 
to compare their belt performance in 
driving saw mills, feed grinders, corn 
shredders, hay balers, power hoists, 
heavy pumping units, and many other 
necessary farm machines. The show- 
ing itself was valuable enough to re- 
pay the thoughtful farmer for his trip 
to Richmond and when it came to the 
matter of price, dealers could meet 
purchasers more than half way. The 
cost of most implements and machines 
had not only receded from the. war- 
time level, but in many cases were 
lower than the 1916 and 1917 prices. 
Measured in bushels of grain and 
pounds of cotton and tobacco, imple- 
ments are reasonably cheap now. 


VI. 


Dr. N. T. Ballou, Director of Mouth 
Hygiene, Virginia State Board of 
Health, was in charge of a booth which 
shows the state is progressive in health 
matters as well as in matters pertain- 
ing to better crops, more livestock, and 
proper marketing. Dr. Ballou rightly 


asks the question, “What is material 
success worth if good health is neg- 
lected?” s 


This health booth was equipped to 
examine the teeth of any child where 
an exainination desirable, and 
give expert advice as to treatment and 
care. Lectures are not only put on in 
every school in the state, but 10 den- 
tists are now employed well ‘and 
are prepared to .hold clinics in any 
communities desiring their services to 
treat defective teeth of school children 
at nominal cost. This year, there will 
also be a compulsory examination of 
all school children and advice given as 


Was 


as 


to treatment of various diseases where | 


this is necessary: 
public health 


Virginia also has 42 
nurses and three tuber- 
cular sanitariums with a total capac- 
ity of 580 patients. Infant hygiene was 
also stressed. It being pointed out that 
out of every five deaths in the United 
States, one is that of a child less than 
a year old. The sad part of the matter 


is that most of these deaths among 
children can be prevented by proper 
care and feeding. 


There were so many good things to 
be seen and learned at this year’s fair 
that it is manifestly impossible to tell 
about all in this article. However, we 
hope to print next week additional 
gleanings from our trip. 





INDER canvases, that \aren’t needed again 


until next year won't mildew if..they are 
dried thorough}y, and, stored, in a tight gry 
place.: PS Sat aoe aot tea é 
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.BOYS,GIRLS 
‘Also ENTIRE FAMILIES 


A Good Job is Waiting 
for You at Hopewell, Va. 


The Tubize Artificial Silk Com- 
pany of America wants girls and 
also 
young women, as operators in 
heir large plant at Hopewell, Va. 
No experience is necessary, as the 
work is entirely different from op- 





erations in cotton mills and other 
textile plants. 

Employment is also offered a 
limited number of families, in- 
cluding adults, girls and boys 
(over 16). 

The Company makes a __beautiiul 
artificial silk from cotton. The work 
is Jight and pleasant, the plant clean, 
bright and airy. About 2,000 opera- 
tors are employed now Honrs are 
good and no girls are worked on night 
shifts. Fine moral and health condi- 
tions 

Girls and boys make $10 to $12 per 


week while learning and as high as $14 
to $18 after becoming experienced. 
Private dining halls, good wholesome 
food at low prices. Attractive dormi- 
tory provides home comforts and pro- 


tection for girls at small cost. Plenty 
of homes available near plant. Room 
and board for as little as $6.50 weekly 


Flats and cottages at $7.50a month up 
Hopewell is a modern, well-governed 


city. Several other large m: mpatentte 
ing industries employ many classes of 
workers. 

If you want a position, take A. C. L., 
Seaboard or N. & W. train at once for 
Petersburg and change to Hopewe!l! 


Electric line. Car runs through plant 


property. 
If you cannot come now,*write us to 
hold a place open for you, stating 


when you will arrive. 


Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 


of America, Dept. F, HOPEWELL, VA. 














SOUTHGATE’S | 


AGRICULTURAL SHELL LIME | 
Do Y ou K hou 

That the average soil 
deficient in lime? 

That only 1 ta 2 tons are r¢ 

per acre? 
That it may be applied at any point el 
? 


is seriousiv 


quired 


in the ordinary farm rotation? 
That it is recommended by all gov- 
ernment at demonstrators 


SOUTHGATE PACKING Co., 


Norfolk, Va. or Beaufert, N. C. 
FOR PRICES. 
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ve El ED 1 N 6 
Poultry, Hogs and Cattle 


fY protein sup- 


_ STRUVEN’S FISH. MEAL 


pana 2 bens moon results at very 


The perfected and most effective 


1 give 


WRITE US TODAY for ‘FREE 
ing Infermatior 


CHAS. M. STRUVEN & CO, 


Valuable Feed- 
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See A S. Frederick St., Baitimere, me. 
X BRA Gif 


we BER ROOFING 


It pays to put # good roof on your farm 
buildings that will give perfect  protec- 
tion and last for years Fox Rubber 
Roofing is standard grade (not to be 
confused with the cheaply made, sanded 
kind). It has been widely used 
years in the South. Sold direct by us 
at low prices that give you lowest cst 
roof protection to be found. taal oe | 
rolls of 108 square feet, with cem ard 
nails—-easy’ to lay. Write tor f fell cir 
cular and samples, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 


7th and Bainbridge Sts., Richmond, Va. 


South’s Oldest and Largest 
Machinery and Supply House. 














AUTO. TRUCK- TRACTOR 
CYLINDER ? a our automobile, 


or tractor lacks 


REGRINDING (or information on 


cylinder re-grinding. 
DILLON SUPPLY co., Raleigh, N. C. 
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Pull Him Out with 
the aid of 
Whitlock Rope 


What if the load is heavy or 
the hill steep? Whitlock Rope 
has great strength and endur- 
ance. It is built for work of 
the hardest kind. Demand it 
at your dealer’ s. 


A 1%inch diam. Whitlock All- 
Manila Rope is proper for work 
of this kind. 


Warrtiock Corpace (oMPANY 
46 South Street. New York 

















BARGAIN 
BoTn” $355 
NOW 





er. these La 

iful well made pants and this 

beautiful heavy warm sweater--- 
without asking for one cent with 
the order. 

PANTS are made of fine durable 
suiting in neat stripe effect, extra 
heavy pocketing and reinforced 
seams. Just the pants for every 

day wear. Color, Grey Stripe 
sizes, 30 to 44 waist, 30 to 33 
inseam, Be sure to give 
waist and inseam measure when ordering. SWEATER is 
made of good merino yarn with large stylyish roll collar. 

Two big ets, very warm andserviceable, Color, Grey 

or Blue. Sizes 46, Just send your name and addre 

ony Eee colo le ees wanted. We'll send both by pare 
please mailman When package comes, 
Piece it cot ased. Positive! a ‘$7.50 value for 
‘ORDER N Y Ni 16 


ARD-LUX co. DEPT. 16 



















CLEVELAND, Q, 


‘HowARD-L 


’SALESMEN! 


Wanted Immediately— 
Spare or Full Time—Liberal 
Commissions, — 
Representatives find it an easy 


matter to sell Coggins Memorials 
made from either Georgia Marble 








or Elberton Blue Granite, the 
Stone Eternal. 
Men or women, who have influ- 


ence and can furnish satisfactory 
recommendations,- we have an at- 
tractive proposition. 

A LADY in Louisiana sold over 
$4,000 worth the first eight months 
this year. A N. C. salesman has 
earned above $900 the first eight 
months at spare time. Write im- 
mediately for full particulars. 


COGGINS MARBLE Co. 
145 Main St., Canton, Ga. | 
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Shirts, Pants, fy } 
Overalls, rank : 5 
Shoes, Boots, 192) wit 
Blankets ,Tents, 
\Guns, Pistols, 
Covers, Tools, Blacksmiths’ 
; Supplies, Barbed Wire, Rope, 
é | 2. /Roofing, Etc. Write for copy. 
<) sour Army & Navy Supply Co. 
hv Dept. 100. Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 
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The Light in the Clearing 
(Continued irom page 9, column 1) 


“Fishin’! I guess not—ayes I do,” she 


answered. 

It was more than I could stand. A 
roar of disappointment came from my 
lips. 

Uncle Peabody hurried into the kitch- 
en. 

“The Comptroller wants him to go,” 
said he. 

“He does?” she repeated as she stood 
with her hands on her hips looking up at 
her brother. 


“He likes 
along.” 


“Wal, then, you'll have to be 
careful of him,” said Aunt Deel. 
‘fraid he'll plague ye—ayes !” 


Bart ana wants to_take him 


awful 
“I’m 


“No, he won’t—we'll love to have him.” 

“Wal, I guess you could git Mary 
Billings to come over and stay with me 
an’ help with the chores—ayes, I 
wouldn't wonder !” 

I could contain my joy no longer, but 
ran into the other room on tiptoe and 
announced excitedly that I was going. 
Then I rushed out of the open door and 
rolled and tumbled in the growing grass, 
with the dog barking at my side. In such 
times of joyful excitement I always roll- 
ed and tumbled in the grass. It was my 
way of expressing inexpressible delight, 

I felt sorry for the dog. Poor fellow! 
He couldn't go fishing. He had to stay 
home always. I felt sorry for the house 
and the dooryard and the cows and the 
grindstone and Aunt Deel. The glow of 
the candles and the odor of ham and 
eggs drew me into the house. Wistfully 
I watched the great man as he ate his 
supper. I was always hungry those days. 
Mr. Wright asked me to have an egg, but 


I shook my head and said “No, thank 
you” with sublime self-denial. At the 
first hint from Aunt Deel I took my 


candle and went up to bed. 

“T ain't afraid o’ bears,” I heard my- 
self whispering as I undressed. I whis- 
pered a good deal as my imagination ran 
away into the near future. 

Soon I blew out my candle and got 
into bed. The door was open at the foot 


of the stairs. I could see the light and 
hear them talking. It had been more 
than a year since Uncle Peabody had 


promised to take me into the woods fish- 

g, but most of our joys were enriched 
by long anticipation filled with talk and 
fancy. 

I lay planning my 
wood. It was to be helpful 
and generally designed to show that I 
could be a man among men. I lay a long 
time whispering over details. There was 
to be no crying, even if I did get hurt 
a littie once in a while. Men never cried. 
Only babies cried. I could hear Mr. 
Wright talking about Bucktails and 
Hunkers below stairs and I could hear 
the peepers down in the marsh. 

Peepers and men who talked politics 
were alike to me in those days. They 
were beyond my understanding and gen- 
erally put me to sleep—especially the 
peepers. In my childhood the peepers 
were the bells of dream-land calling me 
to The sweet sound no sooner 
caught my ear than my thoughts began 
to steal away on tiptoe and in a moment 


behavior in the 
and polite 


Test. 


the house of my brain was silent and 
deserted, and thereafter, for a time, only 
fairy feet came into it. So even those 


happy thoughts of a joyous holiday soon 
left me and [ slept. 

I was awakened by a cool, gentle hand 
on my brow. I opened my eyes and saw 
the homely and beloved face of Uncle 
Peabody smiling down at me. What a 
face it was! It welcomed me, always, at 
the gates of the morning and I saw it in 
the ne of the candle at night as I set 
out on my lonely, dreaded voyage into 
dreamland. Do you wonder that I stop 


a moment and wipe my glasses as I 
think of it? : 
“Hello, Bart!” said he. “It’s tomor- 
rer.” 
{satup. The delicious odor of frying 
lam was in the air. “he glow o e 
l tl ae 1 f th 


morning sunlight was on the meadows. 

“Come on, ol’ friend! By mighty! 
We're goin’ to—” said Uncle Peabody. 

Happy thoughts came rushing into my 
brain again. What a tumult! I leaped 
out of bed. 

“Tl be ready ina minute, Uncle Pea- 
body,” I said as, yawn ing, I drew on my 
trousers. 

“Don’t tear yer socks,” he cautioned 

I lost patience with their behavior. 

i 









He helped me with my boots, which 
were rather tight, and I flew down- 
stairs with my coat half on and ran for 
the wash-basin just outside the kitchen 
door. 

“Hello, Bart! If the fish don’t bite to- 
day they ought to be ashamed o’ them- 
selves,” said Mr. Wright, who stood in 
the dooryard in an old suit of clothes 
which belonged to Uncle Peabody. 

The sun had just risen over the distant 
tree-tops and the dew in the meadow 
grass glowed like a net of silver and the 
air was chilly. The chores were done. 
Aunt Deel appeared in the open door as 
I was wiping my face and hands and said 
in her genial, company voice : 

“Breakfast is ready.” 

Aunt Deel never shortened her words 
when company was there. Her respect 
was always properly divided between her 
guest and the English language. 

How delicious were the ham, smoked 
in our own barrels, and the eggs fried 
in its fat and the baked potatoes and 
milk gravy and the buckwheat cakes and 
maple syrup, and how we ate of them! 
Two big pack baskets stood by the win- 
dow filled with provisions and blankets, 
and the black bottom of Uncle Peabody’s 
spider was on the top of one of them, 
with its handle reaching down into the 
depths of the basket. The musket and 
the powder horn had been taken down 
from the wall and the former leaned on 
the window-sill. 

“If we see a deer we 
him bite us,” said Uncle Peabody. 

Aunt Deel kept nudging me under the 
table and te Beas me sharp looks to re- 
mind me of my manners, for now it 
seemed as if a time had come when eat- 
ing was a necessary evil to be got 
through with as soon as possible. Even 
Uncle Peabody tapped his cup lightly 
with his teaspoon, a familiar signal of 
his by which he indicated that I was to 
put on the brakes. 

To Aunt Deel men-folks were a care- 
irresponsible and mischievous lot 
who had to be looked after all the time 
or there was no telling what would hap- 
pen to them. She slipped some extra 
pairs of socks and a bottle of turpentine 
into the pack basket and told us what we 
were to do if we got wet feet or sore 
throats or stomach ache. 


ain't goin’ to let 


less, 


Aunt Deel kissed me lightly on the 
cheek with a look that seemed to say, 
“There, I’ve done it at last,” and gave 


me a little poke with her hand (I remem- 
ber thinking what an extravagant display 
of affection it was) and many cautions 
before I gat into the wagon with Mr. 
Wright and my uncle. We drove up the 
hills and I heard little that the men said 
for my thoughts were busy. We arrived 
at the cabin of Bill Seaver that stood on 
the river bank just above Rainbow Falls. 
Bill stood in his dooryard and greeted us 
with a loud “Hello, there!” 

“Want to go fishin’?” Uncle Peabody 
called. ; 

“You bet I do. Gosh! I ain’t had no 
fun since I went to Poe Brown’s funeral 
an’ that day I enjoyed myself,” he added 
with an oath. “Want to go up the river?” 

“We thought we'd go up to your camp 
and fish a day or two.” 

“All right! We'll hitch in the hosses. 
My wife’ll take care of ’em ’til we git 
back. Say it looks fishy, don’t it?” he 
queried with more profanity 

“This is Mr. Silas Wright—the Comp- 
troller,” said Uncle Peabody. 

“T ought to have knowed it,” said 
Bill Seaver, his tone and manner having 
changed like magic to those of awed re- 
spect. see ye in court one day years 
ago. If.I’d knowed ‘twas ye I wouldn't 
’a’ swore as I did.” 

“It won't hurt me any—the boy is the 
one,” said Mr. Wright as he took my 
hand and strolled up the river bank with 
me. I rather feared and dreaded those 
big rough roaring men like Bill Seaver. 

The horses were hitched in and the 
canoes washed out. Then we all turned 
to and dug some angleworms. The poles 
hooks and sinkers 


were brought—lines, 
were made ready and in an hour or so 
we were on our way up the river, Mr. 


Wright and I and Uncle Peabody being 
in one of the canoes, the latter working 
the paddle. 

I remember how, we went along, 
Mr. Wright explained the fundamental 
theory of his politics. I gave strict at- 
tention because of my pride in the fact 
that he included me in the illustration of 
his point. 

Now and then we came to noisy water, 
hills slanting far back through rocky tim- 
bered gorges, or little foamy stairways 
in the river leading up to higher levels, 


as 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER? 


The men carried thé canoes aroitud these 
places while | followed gathering wild 
flowers and watching the red-winged 
black birds that Hew above us calling 
hoarsely across the open spaces. Now 
and then, a roaring veering cloud of 
pigeons passed in the upper air. The 
breath of the river was sweet with the 
fragrance of pine and balsam. 


We were. going around a bend when 
we heard the voice of Bill shouting just 
above us. He had run the bow of his 
canoe on a gravel beach just below a 
little waterfall and a great trout was 
flopping and tumbling about in the grass 
beside him. 

“Yip!” he shouted as he held up the 
radiant, struggling fish that reached 
from his chin to his belt. “TI tell ye boys 
they’re goin’ to be sassy. Jump out an’ 
go to work here.” 


With what emotions I leaped out upon 
the gravel and watched the fishing! 
new expression came into the faces of 
the men. Their mouths opened. There 
was a curious squint in their eyes. Their 
hands trembled as they baited their 
hooks. The song of the river, tumbling 
down a rock slant, filled the air. I saw 
the first bite. How the pole bent! How 
the line hissed as it went rushing through 
the water out among the spinning bub- 
bles! What a splash as the big fish in 
his coat of many colors broke through 
the ripples and rose aloft and fell at my 
feet throwing a spray all over me as he 
came down! That was the way they 
fished in those days. They angled with 
a stout pole of seasoned tamarack and 
no reel, and catching a fish was like 
breaking a colt to halter. 

While he was fishing Mr. Wright 
slipped off the rock he stood on and sank 
shoulder deep in the water. I ran and 


held out my hand crying loudly. Uncle 
Peabody helped him ashore with his 
pole. Tears were flowing down my 


cheeks while I stood sobbing in a kind of 
juvenile hysterics, 

“What's the matter 
demanded. 

“T was 'fraid—Mr. Wright—was goin’ 
to be drowned,” I managed to say. 

The Comptroller shook his arms and 
came and knelt by my side and kissed 
me. 

“God bless the dear boy !” he exclaim- 
ed. It’s a long time since anyone cried 
for me. I love you, Bart.” 

When Bill swore after that the Comp- 
troller raised his hand and shook his 
head and uttered a protesting hiss. 

We got a dozen trout before we re- 


Uncle Peabody 


sumed our journey and reached camp 
soon after one o’clock very hungry. I? 
was a rude bark lean-to, and we soot 
made a roaring fire in front of it. 
(Continued next week) 
Editorial Note —While on the fishing 


trip Uncle Peabody said a bad word jusi 


like the bad men do. The only thing 
Bart could think to do about it was to 
tell Aunt Deel. Perhaps she could save 
Uncle Peabody from the perdition that 
was created for those who are so bad. 
Now — do you think Aunt Deel saved 
him? You'll find it in next week's in- 


pees es, 


Sawdust for Keeping Sweet Pota- 
toes 


O THOSE having only a 

rels or bushels of sweet potatoes 
to store for winter use, the method 
we experimented with last fall with 
good results should be of interest. 

We had a good supply of sawdust 
on hand from sawing the year’s sup- 
ply of wood for the heaters and for 
cooking purposes. We secured an 
old vinegar, barrel with the head 
knocked out and put a layer of saw- 
dust at the bottom about three inches 
deep, then put down a layer of po- 
tatoes. A lining of sawdust (about 
three inches) was kept all around the 
inside of the barrel as it was being 


few bar- 


filled. Just a little was sprinkled on 
each layer of potatoes. After the 
barrel was filled, an old bag was 


thrown over the top and the barrel 
placed on south side of an open wood- 
house, where it remained during the 
winter until all of the potatoes were 
used. The last were eaten about Feb- 
ruary 1, and I don’t think three dam- 


aged potatoes were found in the en- 
tire barrel. 

The potatoes were packed in this 
barrel about October 15, after being 


thoroughly dried. Any kind of a bar- 
rel or large box will do to pack the 
potatoes in. Wm. H. H. 
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Made *4.00 
\In 39 Days! 

















George Vivien, a Minnesote man, made $400 in 
39 days working spere time. One day's effort 
elone brought him $39, C. BE. Hartley, an Ohio 
man, made over $1000 in few months. James 
Connelly, of Pennsy!vania, made over $300 in 23 
days showing The Diemand Light to neighbors. 
Burns Kercsene or Gasol 

Hondreds are making from $10 to $40 a day 
showing this wonderful 300 candle power farm 
bome light. It burns kerosene or gasoline. 
It ie clean, safe, odorless and costs only 
half es much as an old-style wick lemp 
to operate. 


Most Wonderful Light 
Ever Designed For 
Farm Home 



















Thow- 
sands of 
users say 
they don’t 
see how they 
ever got along 
without The Dia- 
mond Light. There 
is no fuss now bother; no 
wicks to trim; no chimneys 
to clean. Lights with a match. 
Its brilliant white light is easy 
on eyes and makes the room as light 
as dey. Its simplicity and beauty win 
instant eppruval wherever shown, 


You, Too, Can Make Big Money 
You can make money showing thie light to 
your friends and neighbors. You do not 
need sales experience. Complete instruce 
tions show you easy wey to carn big spere- 
time profits. Write today for Lamp and 
Lantern catalog and free outfit offer. 

THE AKRON LAMP CO., 
330 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio 


DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS gift 
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A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is @ necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower. 

A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank. Costs less and lasts longer, 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
to order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send . 
you an estimate of how little « 

Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 
900 Laure Street 
Palatka Florida 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas. 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal-oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days‘ FREE trial, or even to 
give one FREE to the first user in each 
locality who will help him introduce it. 
Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 
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Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blackleg Aggressin 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Scientifically Prepared and Tested 


Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Our Health Talk 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 














1.—Undernourishment—lIts Causes 


UTRITION is a fair indication of 

a child’s health. Every child should 
be weighed once a month and the 
record kept. A child of school age 
should gain ap- 
proximately at least 
one-half a pound a 
month. The under- 
nourished child 
should gain much 
more than this in 
order to reach the 
average weight for 
his height not his 
age. If a child is 
not gaining at the 
normal rate or if 
he is undernourished, the parent should 
know this and should find the reason 
for it. In fact, every parent and 
teacher should know the causes for 
malnutrition which may be grouped as 
follows: 

1. Physical defects, especially ob- 
structions to breathing. Adenoids, en- 
larged or diseased tonsils, or growths 
in the nose; eye strain, defects of hear- 
ing, hollow chest, crooked back, flat 
feet are among the defects which will 
keep a child -from growing normally. 

2. Lack of home control, which 
means, among other things, irregular 
hours of eating and sleeping, insuffi- 
cient or improper food (too many 
sweets and not enough fruits and veg- 
etables) ; and too little sleep. 

3. Over-fatigue, for rest is as impor- 
tant as food in a child’s development 
and very few get enough of it. Many 
children have too many activities out- 
side the home and school life. Late 
hours, too much excitement, and over- 
exertion make normal digestion im- 
possible. 

4. Faulty health habits, among 
which may be mentioned constipation, 
overeating, neglect of the teeth,: hair, 
and skin. 





DR. WASHBURN 


IIl.—Remedy for Undernourish- 
ment 


F A child is undernourished and does 

not weigh as much as the average 
child of his height, it is advisable for 
the parents to have the child exam-~ 
ined by a competent physician. If any 
physical defects are found they should 
be remedied—if possible, before the 
child is sent to school. 


The usual three meals a day, eaten 
very slowly, should consist of milk, 
butter, bread, vegetables, fruits, and 
some sweets. Meats should be given 
once a day. There should also be two 
extra lunches, at 10:30 a. m. and at 
3:30 p. m., of milk and bread and but- 
ter. Never give sweets between meals 
as they impair the appetite. 


An undernourished child should have 
a rest period of one hour in the after- 
noon—lying flat whether he sleeps or 
not; and 10 hours of sleep every night 
with all the windows open. He should 
not be given too much to do at school 
and there should be no vigorous exer- 
cise until the weight is up to the aver- 
age. Outdoor play of moderate in- 
tensity should be encouraged. Nervous 
excitement such as is caused by par- 
ties and picnics should be avoided un- 
til the habit of weight gaining is well 
established. 

Children should have at least one 
regular bowel movement a day, pre- 
ferably just after breakfast, and they 
should be taught to have great respect 
for all their body functions. 


Editor’s Note—Next week Dr. Wash- 
burn will discuss vitamines and their 
part in remedying undernourishment. 





Mistakes I Have Made 











2 FARM WAGONS 


wood wheels to fit any running , 
ear. Wagon parts_of all 
inds, Write today for free 

catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 








§9 Etm St. Quincy, ft. 





Ween I enlarged my pasture I took 
in some cultivated fields and put the 
fence back some two or three feet be- 
hind the terraces. This left space 
enough for the cows to get on the ter- 
races so as to push at the fence and I 
have had considerable trouble with 
their getting in my crops. Since plac- 
ing the fence directly on the top of the 
terrace I find the cows can’t push at 
the fence because they can’t get their 
feet up even with it. G. W. S. 














Do You Want Me? 





I wink and go to sleep—I’m over a foot 
tall. And I’m given away to little 
girls who want me. If I do say so 
myself, I am one of the prettiest 
dollies you ever saw. 
pinkest cheeks and most beautiful 
brown, soft, silky hair —and it's 
bobbed! I have big blue eyes and I can 
wink and blink with them, too, or shut 


can. 


ttle flowered lawn dress with 


cap that can be taken off and put back 
onagain, I’m good sized, too—more 
than a foot high. And you just 
ought to see me walk! I can take 
regular, long steps, and [ can sit 
down alone or stand up. If I’m 
yy and you sp me, I’ll 
cry right out loud.” 


GIVEN 
AWAY 


“I am not sold—I am given 
away—and I want some lit- 
tle girl to send for me, take 
me into her home and be my 
little mother. I’ll be just as 
lovable as can be, and I’m 
sure I can make the little 
mother who plays with me 
very, very happy. Just 
read how easy it is to get 
.me without paying a penny 
and then send for me. I just 
know you'll like me and we'll 
be playmates for the longest, 
longest time.” 


How to Get 
the DOLL 


Mothers! Itisnow possible 
for your little girl to get 
Nancy Jane withoutapen- @& 

ny’scost. Andreally, besides 


being unusually prett 
an exceptionally we 


ment an 


without a penny’s cost to you. 


our Farm 


sit alone and walk. 
take right in her arms and play with. 





“My name is NancyJane. I walkk—I cry- 
I have the} 


them tight and go to sleep just like you \ 
a ou might not guess it from this 
pone ge of me, but I wear the darlingest 
it lace trim- 
ming, and my patent leather slippers are 
the cutest little things you can imagine, 
but not any cuter than my knitted silk 


and attractive, she is 
made, substantial doll. 


The head is unbreakable. Each eye is set in the 


d prevents them from falling out. It also enables the doll to wink and 
blink at will, which is an extra attraction for the child. 

The walking construction is also a patented device which enables the doll to 
sit down, stand up and walk with real human strides, not like the 
attached to the body in some of the cheaper so-called walking dolls. 


Send the Coupon Now! 


Just fill in the coupon below and mail it today. 
k We have arranged to give away thousands of Nancy Janes to 
ife friende for just a little favor that you can easily do us. 

This photograph of Nancy Jane was made to show you how she looks, Only of course she is bigger 
than the picture (over a foot tall) and much more lifelike, 
Besides she is a Gates. vets little 


senna RENT NOR te, SURE ATOM RARER SSM SRN) ReMi ee 





Guarantee 


This offer is made by 
Che Berm Lite Pub- 
shin om pany, 
iblishers of Farm 
fe—one of 
biggest farm pa- 
rs in 



































coun- 
. We stand 
back of this offer 


We feel sure 
ou'll be de- 
ighted with 
ber, too. 


I’m Overa 
Foot High 


a 


head individually by a special patented pivot which gives the eyes free move- 


legs 


We will write and tell you how to get her 


because she can sleep, wink, cry, 
doll—the kind a little girl wants to 
1 in the coupon below and mail it today. 





This is the COUPON for you to send—Just write your 
Name and Address on the lines below and mail it TODAY! 


AUNT MOLLY, Farm Life Doll Dept. 2410 


SPENCER, IND. 


I want to have Mary Jane for my very own. Please write and tell me how I can get her without @ 


penny’s cost to me. 





R.F.D. or Street. 





State. 


| 








The most Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 
Farm Level Outfit ever made is the 


BOSTROM IMPROVED 


—— 





=a 


tee 


makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
finish a job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 


or any farm work requiring a Level you just KNOW 
itis O. K, Agricultura] Schools, County Agents 
and progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacific 
swear by the Bostrom, and so will you, after using 
it, if not, just remember our unqualified money 
back guarantee brings vvery red cent right back 
Into your pocket. Write TODAY for description, 
testimonials and money back order blanks. 


BOSTROM-BRAD¥Y MANUFACTURING CO. 
158 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 












Price to You. The 
Genuine Munson 


First Grade, The $ 
Factory Price Di- 
rect to you at only — 
™ Made of the best 


waterproof calf 
leather. Guaranteed to 


Factory 





U. S. National 
Munson Army 
Shoe Co., Inc. 
Dept. 2015 

Westlield, Mass. 





We Pay Postage 
AGENTS WANTED 





’ DaHESS 3 
Walesa 


MOULTERS 
MOULT — 


If you want your hens to moult 
naturally— 

If you want them bacx on the egg 
job promptly—fall and winter laying— 

Then you must make sure that your 
moulters are healthy and hungry. 

They must eat lots, and be able to 
digest what they eat. 

That’s just what 

Dr. Hess Poultry 


PAN-A-CE-A 


does for your moulting flock. 
It’s a tonic that begins with the appetite 
improves a hen’s whole system. : 
It has Iron that keeps the paleness away, 
makes the combs and wattles red—the blood 
rich. 
Pan-a-ce-a starts the food the egg way as 
soon as the moult is over. 
No time lost. 
No dormant egg organs after the moult, 
where Pan-a-ce-a is fed. * oneuh oh 
Tell your dealer how many nens you have. years in perfect- 
There’s a right-size package for every flock. ing Pan-a-ce-a, 
100 hens, the 12-lb. pkg. 200 hens,the 25-Ib. pail Gu.zert Hess 


6O0hens,the 5-lb.pke. 500 hens, the 100-lb. drum M.D., D.V.S, 
For fewer hens, there is a smaller package. 


GUARANTEED 


DR: HESS & CLARK 
Dr.Hess Instant Louse Killer Kills Lice 


Ashland, O. 
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“SORRY--But What We Want is a 
Business Trained Mar or Woman’”’ 


Such is the answer that untrained job seekers get “ “a. 
days.”’ While jobs for the untrained are scarce, high salaried pod 
tions await the business trained man and woman. Our graduates 
are constantly in demand by well known business houses and our 
Employinent Bureau puts our graduates into the best positions, 

Enroll today. Take a thorough course in typewriting, banking 
bookkeeping, shorthand or accounting, and fit yourself tc accept a 
permanent position at a good salary. Our schools are fully accredi- 
ted and thoroughly equipped. Oldest, largest and best in North 
Carolina. Rates and living expenses reasonable. 


E. L. LAYFIELD, President 


Rings fusiness {lege 
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Be Independent of the Boll Weevil. 
Plant Less Cotton—More Small Grain. 


Use the Old Reliable 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime 
For Fall Crops—Wheat, Oats, Rye, Clovers. 
| A. S. LEE & SONS CO., INC., Dept.D, NORFOLK, VIRGINIA. 
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GET IT FROM THE ¥5 

-G-ACTORY DIRECT Saved $14.40 a 

" on 60 Rods, 
Writes D. H. Spears, Route 
3, Albemarle, N. Carolina. 
Cut your own fence costs 
to the bone by buying direct 
from us at Lowest Factory Prices. 

‘ We Pay the Freight. 

Write today for Free 100-page Catalog of 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Barbed 
Wire, Gates, Posts, and latest low prices. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept 84 MUNCIE IND. 
America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers. 


. High Grade 
SLATE SURFACED MILL END ROOFING 


Red or Green. 


$1.65 


Each roll contains 108 square fee 
and cement 


WALL BOARD 
$3.50 — 


Der 100 square feet, 48 inches wide by 6, 7, 
8, 9 and 10 feet long. Write for price list. 
Rubens Paint & Glass Co., Richmond, Va. 


with nails 











admitted experts differ. i 
| a large majority of breeders follow the 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Poultry Yard 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


Both Scratch Feed and Mash 
Needed 


UDGING from 

ceived, many of our 

badly mixed in their ideas of what 

constitutes good feeding. For instance, 

one lately says, “I 

have fed all the 

corn they wanted 

and they had the 

run of range, but 

have not laid an 

egg since January”! 

There is nothing 

strange about that, 

yet it is the com- 

plaint of many 

whose hens “have 

the run of the barn 

and get all the corn they want.” The 

trouble is, while corn is rich in carbo 

hydrates—fattening maéster— it is low 

in protein and in mineral matter, the 

ingredients so necessary for egg pro- 
duction. 


Then the “run of the range” in all 
probability was a patch of old, tough 


inquiries re- 
readers seem 


many 


MK ROTHPLETZ 


| grass, long gone to seed, and lacking 


in just what poultry need, succulence 
and mineral salts 

Poultry, whether growing stock or 
layers and breeders, need a mixture 
of grains and scratch feed. The follow 
ing is a good mixture: Wheat, heavy 
or cliped oats, barley, cracked corn 
with coarse — sifted — beef scrap. 
Thrown into a deep litter, at the rate 
of 5 pounds to 100 fowls in the morn- 
ing and 10 pounds in evening, it stimu- 
lates exercise and the night feed is 
material for the night’s work of diges- 
tion. 
feed, however, is not suffi- 
cient, and is not sufficiently easy to 
assimilate for proper results in egg 
production. Careful tests, the whole 
country over, prove the need of a 
mash which must be accessible to the 
fowls at all times. No* better formula 
has yet been found than this: equal 
parts of wheat bran, shorts, (mid- 
dlings), ground oats, corn meal and 
fine beef scrap. 


Scratch 


Throughout the South, white corn 
has always been the standard crop, 
but it is now known that yellow corn, 
which is rich in the vitamines which 
are lacking in the white, has far more 
nutritive value and except where 
purebred fowls of the white varieties 
are being bred and fitted for shows, 
yellow corn, both in scratch feed and 
in mash, should be used. 

If bran and-shorts must be bought, 
give preference to those made in coun- 
try flouring mills. 

Feeding mash, for best results, calls 
for a really good water supply. A 
close watch of fowls will show that 
when they eat mash, they make re- 
peated trips to the water founts, if 
near by. Dry mash is not easily swal- 
lowed and unless the water supply is 
handy, less of the mash will be eaten 
and—less eggs laid. 

Protein content of green feeds. The 
run of an old, dried up grass range 
means but little as a poultry feed. To 
show how quickly growing grains lose 
their protein content, Henry and Mor- 
rison give as the protein content of 
these grains at different stages of 
growth: Growing oats, 2.3 per cent 
protein; oats 8 inches high, 3.4 per 
cent; rye, 2.1 per cent; rye 5 inches 
high, 5.1 per cent; wheat, 2.8 per cent; 
inches high, 5.1 per cent. 
Grasses “fresh green” only 0.8 per cent 
to 1.7 per cent. If you mean to pro- 
vide “green feed” for poultry, keep 
these figures in mind. Give young 
stuff, 

’ x * * 
LL POULTRY wisdom is not con- 
tained in one head, and we find 
that on many rather important points, 
7 For instance, 


place of making scratch feed given in 
litter in order to induce exercise, the 
first morning feed. We note that one 
or two Northern breeders claim good 
results from using a mash made of 
vegetables boiled at night and mixed 
with dry mash, standing over night 


| and fed a little warm in the morning 


with scratch feed following an hour 
later,,. Doubtless, the, idea, is. to. give a 


warm feed for the sake of comfort on 
cold mornings. 

In the same line some prominent 
breeders in more central states claim 
good results from the use of a moist 
mash, also containing boiled vegeta- 
bles, an hour or two before roosting 
time, with scratch feed soon after. The 
main point is to furnish ample feed for 
digestion over night. The more ieed 
consumed, if of the right kind, the 
more eggs. 


Velvet Beans for Steer Feeding 


ORN makes a faster gain than vel- 

vet beans or rice meal. It costs less 
to fatten steers on corn than on rice 
meal. It costs less to fatten steers on 
velvet beans than on corn. Corn and 
velvet beans fed together make a fas- 
ter gain than beans alone and leaves 
steers in better condition. 

The above are tentative conclusions 
drawn irom a recent feeding experi- 
ment by the Animal Husbandry Divis- 
ion of Clemson College, which indi- 
cates that steers may be fed economi- 
cally on fields of corn and velvet beans, 
and that velvet beans may take the 
place largely of corn as a concentrate 
feed for fattening steers. 

In the feeding experiment 24 Short- 
horn steers were divided into four lots 
of six éach to compare’ shelled corn, 
rice meal, and velvet beans as concen- 
trate feeds. All lots were fed corn 
silage and cowpea hay, and in addition 
Lot 1 was fed shelled corn and cotton- 
seed meal, Lot 2, rice meal and cotton- 
seed meal; Lot 3, velvet beans; Lot 4, 
corn and velvet beans. 

Lot 1 made an average daily gain of 
2.37. pounds, requiring 3.9 pounds of 
corn, 1.36 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
17.20 pounds corn silage, and .48 pounds 
of cowpea hay to make one pound of 
gain. Lot 2 made an average daily 
gain of 2.22 pounds, requiring 4.12 
pounds of rice meal, 1.45 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 18.28 pounds of corn 
silage, and .51 pounds of cowpea hay. 
Lot 3 made an average daily gain of 
1.96 pounds, requiring 6.71 pounds of 
velvet beans, 17.36 pounds of corn 
silage, and .58 pounds of hay. Lot 4 
made an average daily gain of 2.08 
pounds, requiring 1.89 pounds of corn, 
4.8 pounds of velvet beans, 16.56 pounds 
of corn silage, and .54 pounds of hay. 

Feed prices were as follows: shelled 
corn, 70 cents; rice meal, $27.60; velvet 
beans, $14; cottonseed meal, $42; corn 
silage $6; cowpea hay $25. 

At these prices the costs of produc- 
ing one pound of beef were as follows: 
in Lot 1, 13.2 cents; in Lot 2, 14.6 cents; 
in Lot 3, 10.63 cents, and in Lot 4, 11.42 
cents. A. B. BRYAN. 


Clemson College, S. C. 


The South Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice Says: 


ANOTHER reason for cover crops: 
a fertile soil makes much better 
use of its rainfall than a poor one, 





Next year’s weeds, from this year’s 
seeds, are being made now. It’s your 
fault. 


One of the best forms of life-sav- 
ing is wife-saving by means of more 
kitchen and home conveniences. 

If it costs as much to fight the boll 
weevil whether cotton yields one bale 
or a third of a bale per acre, what’s 
the answer? Build the soil. 

Problem in dairy mathematics: If 
a purebred sire is worth $1,500 in three 
years through increased production of 
daughters, what is your scrub bull 
worth? 

The farmer who fails to plow un- 
der cotton stalks in the fall to help 
destroy the boll weevil is the kind of 
a man who “trusts to luck” and is 
usually unlucky. 

Remember that it is unlawful for a 
fruit tree agent to operate in this 
state without an agent’s license. , To 
obtain this license does not require 
cash, but it does require the agent to 
furnish satisfactory evidence to the 
South Carolina State Crop Pest Com- 
mission, Clemson College, S. C., that 
he is a responsible man, 
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SO SAY WE ALL 


Wife—What would you suggest for our club 
to read. 

Husband—A good cook book 

NOT IMPOSSIBLE 

Tohnny—A camel can go eight days without 

ter 

limmy—So could I if ma would let me.— 
Selected. 


TAKING NO CHANCES 


“They need laborers in the next 


Farmer— 
town.” 

framp—“Thanks for the warning, boss; I'll 
make a detour.”—Farm Journal. 


LOCAL COLOR 

Poet—I am out here to get local color for a 
pastoral poem. ; 

Farmer—I reckon you're gettin’ it, mister. 

I painted that settee only this morning.”— 

Boston Transcript. 





TRY EXERCISE 


Fdwards: Can youeell me what makes the 
flag pole lean? 
Fatty West: I don’t know or I'd take 


some myself. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY 

Aunt Ethel—“Well, Beatrice, were you very 
> at the dentist’s?” 

Beatrice—“Yes, auntie, I was.” 


Aunt Ethel—“Then there’s the half-crown 
I promised ,you. And now tell me what he 
did to you.’ 

se atrice—“He pulled out two of Willie’s 

!’—Punch. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


A Li ike Charles Negro went to register for 

ilitary serv ice. 

“What is your name?” asked the official. 

George Washin gzon,” was the reply. 

“Well, George, are you the man who cut 
down the cherry tree?” 

“No, sah; I ain’t de man. I ain’t done no 
york for nigh onto a year.—Successful Farm- 


NEVER AGAIN 
opic lady visited an asylum not 
ago and displaye’ great interest in the 


\ philant! 


tes. One old man particularly gained 
her compassion, “And how long have you 
here, my man?” she inquired. 


“Twelve years,” was the answer. 
“Do they treat you well?” 
“Yes,” a 
addressing a few more questions to 
i the visitor passed on. She noticed a smile 
hroadening on the face of her attendant, and, 
0! king the cause, heard with consternation 
the old man was none other than the 


cal superintendent. She hurried back to 
apologies. How successful she was 
be gathered from these words: “I am 


doctor, I will never be governed by~ ap- 
Presbyterian Banner. 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 


again.” 





|, i JES’ GITS PLUMB 
OvuT-DID WID DE Boss 
| SOME TIMES !-- HEAH 
HE DONE TURNT A 
FIGHTIN’ BULL IN DAT 
YOODS-LOT EN AIN’ 
ELL A WORD 
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Avery Repairs Are Cau toFit 


VERY repairs sold by Avery dealers 

are always genuine— because their 
design is protected by patents—and are 
GUARANTEED to fit perfectly any 
Avery Chilled Plow of same number that 
ever was or ever will be built. Avery is 
saving farmers thousands of dollars an- 
nually lost through ill-fitting plow repair 
parts that work loose and break. Avery 
bolts and bolt holes are perfectly round 
and are unequaled for close and accurate 
fit. Bolts are also extra large. That is why 
Avery repairs do not work loose and sel- 


There is a full tine of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements, and Champion harvesting and hay machines. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS (cststrshod 1825) Louisville, Kentucky | 


dom break. TheAvery 
‘flock that locks” 
—found only on the 
Avery — holds the 











branch for information. 


Incorporated 


Branches in All Important Trade Centers 


RY Chilled Plows°® 


Chilled Plow 
GUARANTEE 


Bockes ty 
8. F. AVERY &' SONS 


Mar vlacturers of Tillage implements 
and ing Mahi 


plow share in place no matter how long 
used,and relieves thestrainon bolts. Avery 
Chilled Plows are built in the most com- 
plete and scientific plow plant in the world. 
Avery plows have been leaders since B. F. 
Avery designed the first Avery in 1825. 
Call on any Avery dealer or write nearest 


















































- senaen 7 

mm Fe Sma 
(2: Seis 

cal. Genuine @): 


hai 
ustett h Model @ Shot Automatic. 8 
standard cartridges Convenient to ery hes 
the pock 
Luger 30 cal. 
6wing out cylinder 382 cal. 
All our guns brand new latest modele—-guaranteed 
Genuine imported. 


PAY POSTMAN “ a wo 
Guaranteed or 


845 


82 Cal. 10 Shot. ca magazine FREE, | like 


141 Broadway 














“Sis.os German 


MAUSER 


m halt pre-war prices. 





fiat in 
t—perfect. safety device. World's Famous 
$21.95 — Hand Ejector Revolver 
$16.95. 38 cal $17.95. 








SEND NO MONEY 
Sattafaction 
mptly refunded, 
25 cal. “pive STEE it ARMY AUTO- 
MATIC — 32 Cal. $10.45. Officers 
% safeties, 25 cal. $10.50 
RY TRENCH AUTOMATIC— 







automat, 
ou 


‘ou used “over there” $11.65. 
EAK revolver 32 cal. $7.45 38 ca 
UNIV ERSAL SALES co, 

New York City 


Rw 


$8.45. 
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~SUSPENDERS 
A full year’s wear or more guaranteed (75¢ and 50c), 
Men’s wateers (50c) and Hose Supporters (all sizes, 


25c). No rubber to rot from heat or sweat, Phos~ 

Bronze Rustless Springs give the stretch. 

ASK YOUR DEALER. If he can’t supply you, send 

direct, giving dealer’s name, Accept no substitute. 

Get the genuine Nu-Way. Look for arantee 

and name on buckle. Write for story of Nu-way 
Spring Stretch. 


NU-WAY STRECH SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Exclusive Manufacturers of Nu-Way and Exceilo Lines 
Dept. C 371 Adrian, Mich. 


























Copyright 1922, The Sell Syndicate, tne., New York, 








ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
nl Bob done say he gwine gimme 
’ winith’s ovch-coat, but ah wush 















go on en'do it, er clse net do i!—dis 
heauh hestation runnin? me ‘siracied!! 
(Copyright 1922 by The Bell Syndicote, tre.) ' 
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350,000 Now Use it. a 


The simple, dependable Fairbanks-Morse “Z” En- 
gine has taken much of the drudgery out of the work 
on more than 350,000 farms. Don’t waste your own 
time and strength on blistering, back-breaking jobs 
that this engine can.do quicker and easier. At present 
low prices, it is the cheapest ‘‘hired help’’ you can get. 

The magneto equipt 114 H. P.,3H.P., and 6 H. P. 
are real kerosene engines, but operate equally well on 
gasoline. Simple, high tension oscillating magneto pro- 
duces hot spark, starting engine quickly. Throttling 
governor assures steady speed. Prices, F. O. B. factory: 

-P.-$ 71.00 3 H.P.-$105.60 6 H.P.-$168.00 
Other “‘Z”’ Engines up to 20 H. P. 
Write us for complete details. 

















‘ —" 7 
The new‘‘Z” 1%4 H.P. bat- 
tery equipt uses gasoline 
alone. Hashigh tension bat- 
tery ignition, hit and miss 
governor and balanced safe- 
ty fly wheels. Control lever 
gives six speed changes. 
Carburetor requires no ad- 
justing. A remarkablevalue 


sage F.O.B. Factory 








See the engines at your dealer's. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers 


Southern Branches: 


Chicago 


Jacksonville; New Orleans; Atlanta; Dallas 





















30 Ib. bed $8 $s . pair 6 Ib. pillews, $1.95. A 
and dustless, best eight ounce ticking. 





Window Curtains 


Pound Remnants, etc. 









I new TILT. $795 


MAIL ORDER TODAY or WRITE tet 
Free Catalog of lroz Seds, Springs, Mattresses, Rugs, Blankets, 
$1,000.00 deposited with 

Bank & Trust Co., guaranteeing satistection of meney back. 


BAMITARY BEDDING | COMPANY, Degt, 12, CBARLOTTE. KC. 















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Cabbage Plants—500 postpaid, $1. R. A. Strain, NORTH CAROLINA 


Darien, Ga 








Extra Large Selected Cabbage Plants—500 postpaid, Sale Joe tev . ont a aoe 
mv : $1.25. Seaside Farms, Darien, Ga —- ae — a 
Breeders’ Cards ' } 7 Cabbage Plante—$1.25 1,000; 500, 75c. Prompt ship- F ng c Reb ow Le noe Winton ve. eam reas 
’ : ments. Evergreen Farms, Thomasville, Ga - ——_—__— ss 
ee Smooth, Loamy, Well Watered Brigh 
N. ¢ 


(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) Cabbage Plants—$1.25 p@ 1,000; 500, T5c. Prompt one Seas toene, Se Woes 


Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word shipment. Clark Plant (¢ homasville, Ga 








- Plant rey $ 0 -F , . €) 45 For Sale ~140 Acre Farm—Within 2 miles 
Cabbage Plants for Sale—$i1 1,( » F. O. B.; $1.45 L. Railroad D. P. Boyette Ahosk xv ¢ 
Ti pre s} t or : - rie 4 llroac oye . 2 ski 
Always address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 1,000 da tte with order. J. BR. Batten, Win — a ar 
P : ° ris ene - . m Kur, Ga., p i. 7 Acres 1 1arlotie ighway ine 
The above rate applies to the Carolinas-Virginia Edition—85,000 Circulation. State plainly — : - land; good buildings real home ' M. I 
what edition you wish to use Cabbage Plants arly and late varieties; will not Matthews, N. C ‘ ‘ — 
PARA RA AAR ew : go to seed; 600, $1; ‘ 000, $1.50 patos and insured, “&tthews, a 
~ “ ¥ POPE eee rae, Cn., pease, *s, Good Farms for Sale in Wake, Johnst 
Registered Jersey Cows, Heifers and Bulls—Reason- ‘ - j tata " 
able , - _ Frost-proof Cabbage and Collards - ady now. Post- Richmond, Montgomery, Alamance, Orange 
LI T = able. _W. W. Thomas, Falls Chure h, Va. — paid, 500, Oe | 000, collect “$1.2 25. " Btrawberric , and many other counties. R. E. Prince, Raleigh N. 
BERKSHIRES GOATS 1,000, $3.75. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga Warme for Sale in Oranse and Alamance—This SS 
over, 8. Cc. Milk Goats—Bred to pure Toggenberk buck. $10 and Millions Frost-proof Cabbag ge Plants—500, 75c; 1,000, tion is among the finest grain, cattle sections of state, 
- +a $15 each Alamance Kennels, Mebane, N $1.25; mailed or expressed Plants, not promises.’’ and most rapidly developing. 86 Acres, 3 miles south 
‘Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. SHEEP Sexton Plant Co., Royston, Ga.; Thomasville, Ga. ; © es are. —, watered, apea Sere: splen 
- tae ree aD Valdosta, Ga dic juildings. Team ractor, stoc anc + ear quick— 
Large . Prolific Berkshires. Laurel Grove Farm $6,500. Write W. S. Crawford, Mebane, N 
Homeville, Va 40 Registered Dorset Ewes ‘and Ewe L ambe $16 to Cabbage Plants—Field grown, tough and hardy; — : ao ptm 
Berkshires—1 James W. Graves, American $20. Two rams, $25 each; ram lambs, $17 F. H. leading varieties, 200 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, $1; SOUTH CAROLINA 
National Bank hic Tenend Va E Wilkins, Edinburg, Va. a smpeeee. $10 Heady now; prompt shipment Good Farms for Sale—Write for de cripti n, terms 
—- — === A. Strain, Darien, Ge y s Sale e for des on, terr 
We Offer for Your Consideration ‘‘Real Berkshire TWO OR MORE BREEDS Sens = — & — = - ne Hise and prices. John Robinson, Greers, 8. C 
igs”’ 1ake gt 2 - = - »Dage ants akenhelads an le eads al SS - —— ~ 
— ee snes fro maces, aay ordinary farm Milk and Angoras; Southdowns Woodburn, Clifton, Collard Plants ) postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c; For Rent—30-Acre Farm—-Good loc ation. For in 
_ —___—__"__— _— Virginia $1 1,000 by e ss. Stout he althy plants direct from formation, write Jesse Cox, Great Falls, 8. 
Berkshires—May and June Pigs—Kither sex, $15 Whit cates ~ ~— grower. R. O. Parks, Ulah, N ——————— = 
each, F. 0, B. East Falls Church, Va.; registration yhite Pedigreed Pigs—$16 pair; no kin. White =< Fiat VIRGINIA 


. r C ic P Se Fal’ ar Winter Heading Cabbage 
apers free. Buy one of my purebred boar pigs and Orpington chickens Raymond yond bush, Sciota, Tl Fal’ and in a A 7G eer 
pape ec one ay _purehrec Dig: Dutch, Succession, Wakefields—Fine plants; imme- Land Buyers—Send for Bulletin, _Box 9, Emporia, 


x ve your herd, Fred D. P , E. lis Church, , i 
rereve your herd rec . Paxton, E. Fa Chur __ PET STOCK diate shipments. 600, $1; 1,000, $1.40, postpaid end Virginia 
~ : insured prside Farms, Maxton, N. C. - ——a 
ae pee Sere pexton For Sale—Modern Home—8 “rooms, , bath; store ad- 

I. C. G 


eaarrtetnaneeearepmamaa DUROC-JERSEYS — - } Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. Collard, tomato, joining. For full particulars, write Mrs. J. C. Gary, 
Registered Duroc-Jerseys—Service Boars, Bred Gilts, DOGS lettuce, — onion, kale, and Brussels sprouts Lunenburg, Va 
at ig st breeding ri is Ale . a > F . ) 0c: 300, 75c; 500, —— a ‘ 
- ud ae — breeding. Prices right. J. P. Alexan _ Day and Night Hounds Walter Call, Moe Ksville, ry sear” 3 rs el Ratisfaction guaranteed pt . My ae 7 320 PRE Ye PRT Scotsville = 
—_ SLL, = Nort arolina IE. suminervite 8 j 7 or sale at a bargain. I have other interest. E. A 
Big Durocs—Choice boars ready for service, open : - —" — aor vere 2 - oe : 7 aT Scottsville, Va 
gilts, bred sows, and pigs. Scissors breeding. a. Gc r Sale—Purebred Collie Pups. Geo. Turbeville, Cabbage Plant \ r fall heading and win- — _ — - 
Rhodes, North River ¥ a Cc Clifton St: ation, V a ter keeping. Wake fle id ' ‘lat Duteh varieties. 200 For Sale—3 Good Farms—Well located, convenient 
, . 1 le Pune . ‘ for 75c; 500 for $1.25; 1,000 f $2.‘ postpaid. By to school and market Write W. F. Gay, Route 3, 
Va. 




















. C. Stuart, Eastover, 8. C 






























































For Sale—Registered Duroc Boars and Giits—The I ~ ‘Trained eagles — Be le Pups — Foxhound Pups xpress, $1.50 per 1,000: over 4,000, at $1.25; over tox 118, Petersburg, 
large prolific kind, by our 800-t. yearling boar ‘ Robert Griffin, Culpeper, Va 9,000, at $1 per 1,000, Satis faction guaranteed. ‘Pied- — _ or = na - 
made 28 entries at one leading fair and only lost firs Beagle Pups—3 months old, $6 each; $10 per pair mont Plant Company, Al C . Virginia Farms for Sale--We have several splendid 
place twice. Priced to suit every breeder and farmer. William Moschler, Chatham Va ——_____—@— farms for raising tho following crops, corn, wheat, light 
Write to Fairmont Farms, Staunton, Va. > a . = CABBAGE “AND ONION and dark tobacco, peanuts, cotton, ete.; dairy and 
prada ————— — or the Best Yhite Collies i 1e South ‘rite -— -—-— : — truck farms. Let us know your wants in any size farm 

HAMPSHIRES Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Virginis Plants— Cat and re KO Oni on gy E. B. Moore & Co., 201 Mechanics Bidg., Petersburg, 

= Pn - postage col t 74 00," 3 over 4, ° Ff ecy 
Hampshires Spring Gilts and Boars. Ioka Farm, Extra Good Fox Hounds—Fine White Collie Also $1.15: over 9,000, $ Postpaid, 5 ‘ : 1,000, $2 sinia : “ 7 
Battlebe mS good rabbit hound. Joseph T. Elliott, Winfall, N. C Quality Plant Farm, Thomasville, apectal Sale—Corn, Grain, Tobacco, Stock Farm— 
cres—Including crops, stock, machine nly 


Have Some Choice Youn Best breeding. No One Female White Collie—12 months old, good stock : q , 
gilts. to. offer. Ion Hampshire Farm, Williamston, dog. $12.50. W. 'S. Brothers, Elizabeth City, N.C, ph is. ae ae 
North Carolina Route 4 Screened Bur and Crimson over See 90c¢ | y pe f eat 
—_—— - - ———— bushel. Mountain View Farm, Verdery, 8 acres cieared, J 3 
0. I. C.%e For Sale—Pointers and Setters—Trained and untrair Sur Cl Ww <= : ape. } = te . » Stable to aceo bar 
; : . . oon d. Satisfaction guaranteed. Apply to H. S. Rhoden, sur Clover- rite for our 20 years experience with ll t is and other real ba 
eS King of American Swine—I breed The q bnston. & C & bi Dply to cata 85 varieties No obligation It’s free Best of all Fred ks¢ Blackstone j 
big smooth type Quality first. my motto Price $10 ~ — —— = clovers Sow it early Now is the time Bur Clover - - 
h; eight weeks old. G. W s, Stony Creek, Va. \ possum Hounds—Or real fox dog: also good ‘arms, Rock Hill, 8. € Me, 4 1 Cr ul nd ‘ ounty 
a rabbit dogs Priced reasonable quality considered = - in cultivation Q ce set in 
POLAND- CHINAS Fred Newton, Kings Mountain, N. C HEDGES room dwelling th baseme? it, slate ro 
" " —— - - ‘ 3 tenant houses, 4 tol cco barns; farm 
Poland-Chinas—Big type service boars, bred gilts, ~~ tered Setter Bird Pups ; Eugene Mead, his ~Amoor “River Privet Evergreen Hedge Plants—100, Y ee J - reat lly f mead * itl h 'e rs % 
pigs. W. G. Houston, Fairfield, Va , : Snow Tr : r sire Ben Va $1.40; 500, $6.75; 1,000, $13, prepaid. Mrs. A. F. watered by wings, branches and sma 
s Type Poland-China Pigs for November detivers it 3 ‘ eb han these dogs. Als Bolick, Conover, N. C lays fine; gray and 
$12 and $15: registered. Giant Buster, Denny's ‘ t y § Blue ibbon — Liewe 1 § r and store niles; ideal r 
Liberator and Big Bob breeding. Pairs and sugen fea an’t t lood ? Ips = oS OATS ~ P _ ance 5 years. It is a genuine 
xt akin. J. H. Ambler & Sons, Stuarts Draft, Nort Will furnish all papers. A. . all, Mout Recleaned Appler Seed Oats—Sample and price road fare if not as represented Maury You 
th Carolina. request. J. B. Douthit, Jr., Pendleton, 8S. C. Petersburg, Va. 





























Jog eur or Professic —Here i -— = - “ s = 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS on op aae Owners eck 1 A pe Do “4 ae ) a Fz Pedigreed Fulzhum Oat 85 cents bushel; Texas __ SCHOOLS. AND COLLEGES 
Registered Aberdeen-Angus Cattle. Finley Farms, tains helpful instructive information on fee ing, cass ore! so e nts. Supply limited. Ralph Griffin, 

, ae: vse es. Every dog owner needs it t00k mailed et Maen ated sa a pees “fences cag mane BE 
= oS a . og ms ree_with a 3-months’ trial subscription to Sportsman’s For Sale—500 Bushels Pedigreed Recleaned and soys-Me ecome Automodile e vw eee 
ain L hich Meckscilie N ane as Cattle—Writ ” Digest—Americ a's. Pol le ar illustrated dog and h i Graded Appler Oats Bunehy head, heavy grain, first Li rit while earning. _Write Franklin Institute, Dept 

4 o N. magazine. Send ay (coin or stamps) at rts- year from Pedigreed Seed Company; grown, h K-118, Rochester, ca Se siete ae Eiata teins 

Oceanneechi, Clarksville, Va., Offers 40 Purebred man’s Digest Publishing Co., 638 Butler Bldg., Cin- and threshed in the same feld ; $1.20 per bushe t Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
Registered Angus Heifers—Ages 16 to 30 months old. cinnati, Oh Ohio. 5-bushel bags, here. J. A, Burton, Newberry, 8 ° On. credit. Position guaranteed. Edwards Business 
Address F. J. Liipfert, Winston-Salem, N. C. age ernie reining, 2 = 7 I rence mmercial or National Bank. College, Winston, N. C., and High Pi Point N. ¢ 

Our Angus Herd Will Show This Year at Gastonia POULTRY AND EGGS | ——— PECANS —— on oe — oe 

‘ , a i. a 2: Gate * men Wanted—Learn Dress Designing 
and Raleigh, N. C.. and Columbia, S. C. Fairs—Look ’ _ - —--- = - ———— Sewing experience unnecessary. Sample 
up our catte and the man in charge. We are produc- Pecan Trees—We sell Budded and Grafted Trees fFranklin Institute, Dept. K-540 mashhater 
ing the most dependable Angus cattle of good breeding ANCONAS to planters, dealers and nurserymen Southern Nut —- - ——— a : - 
ever offered Southern farmers. This is an opportune - : 2) 5 a < Tree Nurseries, The masville Ga. All Men, Women, Girls, 17 to 60, Willing to 
-April hatched, $1.50 each; five, — + - ————- Accept Government  Positions—$117-$190, traveling or 
Salisbury, N. 
wt oo acai CORNISH Pecan s—World’s largest pecan nursery finest dis ately. 
GUERNSEYS eee oe ‘ trees guaranteed. Catalog tree. Bass Pecan Company, -——- 
Dark Cornish Cockerels and Pullets—-Must go at Lumberton, Miss. Mak d hile 1 : ‘ 1 job: it 
, > — Make good money while learning, ar z0 Ss awai 
price $75. _ dar nes Lemmon Winnsboro, 8. ¢ pot al _F —— - , 7 ~igg Ce eo Se 
as Choice Dark Cornish Cockerels—$5 each; 3 for $10 should be the most profitable portion of your farm. We North Carolina. 
by a son of Milk Maid’s Ultra King. Bargain oppor- 2 : — best for th s 
i - a mee : " e South. Our trees are sturdy, resistant 
tunity. Twenty Berkshire boars and sows, from 4 to 6 GAMES to disease and long-lived. Arrange now for fall plant- HELP OR POSITION W WANTED | 
i 
Manager, Lynnhaven, Va Spangled Roundhead Games for Sale. F. L. Hudson, ~ ae s a 
nts Ed ———=—=—=—=—=»_« Greenville, N. C pes Harlan Farms Nursery, Pecan Specialists, Wantea— Position A vith Dairyman—Wr Tite Geo. Craft, 
sn Ackhart, Alabama. Hartwell, Ga., Ror 


time to start with good cattle. Pilot Stock Farm, Ancona Cockerels I i . : 
rc $5. Mrs. James Councill, Franklin, Va. Early Bearing Bud led and Grafted Paj Shell stationery, write Mr. Ozment, 225, St. Louis, imme- 
- . Wants d— Young Men to Learn the tarber “Trade— 
For Sale—-Registered Guernsey Bull—3% years old, . 
‘tS once. B. F. Stockner, Burkeville, V P P for Profit—In 1¢ > 0 > . 
. lant Pecans for Protit—In 10 years a 10-acre grove our graduates. Charlotte Barber College, Charlotte, 
For Sale—Three Registered Guernsey Bulls—Sired Mrs. Nellie Pittman, Magnolia, Arkansas specialize in Stuart, Schley and Success Pecans, as 
months old. Apply, Bayville Farms, W. N. Chamings, ——————— we — anne ing. Write for folder giving full information and 


7 i HEREFORDS. aa Dark Cornish Indian Game Chickens—Pullets, $2 RYE 5 nN 
or Sale or Exchange- Purebred Hereford Cattle— each; cockerels, $3. F. M. Crayton & Sons, Biltmore, eaiiaetaa a a. ees eee Good Farm and Doles Hand Wai ited. oO. H. Boden- 
Or will exchange for purebred Jersey cows or heifers, North Carolina Small Quantity . Abruzzi Rye—$1.75 bushel ; hamer, Winston-Sa Salem c , Route | ~ o 
4 DArOotereey hogs. Rig, Dale Farms, W. K. Gill, LEGHORNS Field, Climax, N. C. Wanted—Good Woman—To do house work. Pay $6 
anager, V eaverville, N. ( - eer ee Southern-grow1 Ry: $1.30; Abruzzi, $1 75 yer bu.: week. Write Mra. Luna Davis, Box 288, Hillsboro, 
HOLSTEINS “Husselimann’s Brown Leghorn Cockerels—Guaran- 4 Sethel wae 2. Runeoiier. 4 ‘onover, re ’ North Carolina. 
: ee __. teed; $2, Frank Puryear, Orange, Va. - ———_— —— —— ~ Wanted—Five Honest Willing Workers for Mountain 
: - . — * = — . es ~ _ ante » Ho r kers ff ountai! 
For Sale—V. P. I. Dione Buckeve No. 2 77655—Age 200 S. C. Brown Leghérn Cockerels—March-April For Sale Abrus Rye—$2.25 bushel; Bosen tye, Orchards—Lifetime job for satisfactory men. Dr. J. 8. 
8 years 8 months: weight 1,560 Ibs Three younger __$9 apiece. Greenhall 1 Poultry Farm, Hertford. Cc $1.50; _ Southern, $1.60. “Immediate shipment. Price Srown, Hendersohville, N. C 
registered bulls. Thomasville Orphanage, Thomasville, are 5 meget ae i Seed Co., Charlotte, : — nN 
North Carolina ycko train S. €, White “Les ghorn C rels anc aad ~—2%- J af Vanted—Experienced Dairyman— ith some canital, 
Bock aned Abruzzi Rye 4-bushel bags; 10 bushels, interest in combined dairy and poultry farm. 








Gastonia 















































= on >ullete ; ” anes p a as 
Holsteins—We base some nice, young, large, high- Naaag on ae . erste aes Poultry Farm, Ad 25, $40; 50, $75; 100, $145; while it lasts. s J. D. Johnson, Garland, N. C 
grade Holstein cows for sale. Any noambher from one — alisbury. N a = — Cash ‘with ‘order. Nubbin Ridge Farm, Climax, N. C peo toch oar : : 2 Ne iat 
to a car load. Some fresh new, others to freshen soon. C. White chain Cockerels and Male Birds yRe = . Wantec Position on Farm by Experienced Farmer 
All tuberculin tested. Wri fo prices or come and Choice select ones. Write your wants Hundreds to F STRAWBERRIES Single. Where farming is done by up-to- date methods 
see them on the farm. Ecl 10 ‘Farm, Wilmington, N. C. select rom Eleventh season, Carl Gilliland, Siler Strawberries—Queen Charlotte Everbearing—$1 per Best references. Box 4, Mt. Gilead, N 
ity ° 100. Archie Bullock, Rowland, N. C. Wanted—Dairyman to milk and care for about 20 
ly cows Man with own help preferred State wages 
Write H. K. Kritselis, 














For Sale—A Fine Lot of “Purebred Holstein-Fries 
Bulls—Any age up to 2 years: well grown; well bred; MINORCAS Strawberry Plants—Aroma and Klondike—Now reais 
straight backed. An unusual opportunity. Sired by - - - ; fall planting, $4 1,000, prepaid; cash with order. wanted Reference required. 
King Veeman Vale Cornucopia 190737, a 30-Ib. bull 4 I eee ea Face 1 go Sy by Ppa ress; . Lightfoot, Chattanooga, Tenn th Boston, 
that weighed about 1,700 Ms. when 4 years old. No April hatchec 4. T. Cordell, Shelby, N. C., Route 5. Se RET a TAR OE GT BE ROR opm 
reasonable offer refused. Registry and transfer papers ~_ ORPINGTONS . WHEAT on anted ret b sh ee ee ee con 
furnished. Apply to E, M. Davenport, Manager, Horn ~ - Leaps Seed Wheat—$1.50 bushel. Robert E. Smith,  yeference: know how to handle labor: van’ ke 











~ , Vv k vlanta- 
Quarters Farm, Hanover, Va Me. ar + bill for Fs and show record. Nassawadox, Va. tion books; age 36; married. A, E. " Gleviawaa: “Sane . 
HEREFORDS ee ee eee : s “Seed Wheat for Sale”——We have on hand a selec South Carolina, 
——$______— South’s Best White Orpingtons—Reasonably priced stock of Leaps Prolifie, Stoner, Fulcaster, itt] 

15 Head of Hereford Regi gistered C attle for Sale—At Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, N. C Red, at $1.5 bu., 0. B. Blacks tone, 4 AGENTS — 
nee. a fc ™ S my coente wr - —- Y ors" ehouse y 2 sto $$ —___- 
Wink, Gemetie me SS = SS Orders Filled Promptly—S. C. Buff Orpingtons—For ic hin Mb aoc BA ~_Agents—Make 8 Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
— — breeders and exhibition. Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
N. C. ——— Sample package _free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 


JERSEYS ville. Improved Fulghum and Appler Oats; Also 01 Amsterdam, N 




















mer 





Rest breeding, good producers. W. G. Houston, Fine Barred Rock Tle Ss, $1.5 > cockerels 5 ~ 
i ry ks — Hens ‘ rels, grade 1 te or tion . 
? Barber, Reidsville N . sy) shels, $ er b A sai rye, 5 to : 
5 ‘ w 


. Col s 
Registered Jerseys—Dulls, Bull Calves, Rred Heifers ~ PLYMOUTH — ‘ok er’s Abruzzi Rye—1 and 2 years trom originator, — — eae 
Vv - The hig a ( iuality kept wy by “4 : ‘leaned, Ss ALESMEN 








Fruit Tree Salesmen—Profitable, plea 


Jerseys— Quality ity Breeding—Bulls, Calves, B sped He : ; | 7 7 leacrintiy work. Good side line for farmers, teacher 
. ard . Choice Buff and Barred Kocks—They lay and weigh. e 3 r cdeseriptive > A ¢ = 
ers, Register of Merit Js Reasonable prices ie sane aa Join D: Cave, i f pirat a . Ss Company, Westminster Permanent job for good workers 





Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va - 1isa, Va - ao : : : terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 
For Sale—A Limited Number of Registered Jersey ; Thom son Imperial Barred Rock Pullets- Te a, | eo RUIT TREES ee i Automobile Mechanics, Owners, Garagemen 
Bull Calves—Line-bred Nobles, from Register of Merit ee ee ae > tts » ve 1 > Ordering. J Van Lindley Send for free copy 
dams U. S&S. Accredited herd. Reynolda, Inc., Rey- iff ‘ockerels iu breeding, rich Nursery Cc i zazine, Contains helpful instru 
nolda, N. C uf r I , $3.5 acl }. E. Brumley an Sav P 7 ein tee overhauling, ignition wiring, ¢ arburet< r 
—— — ‘ 7, M. aryland. catalog. Fruitlan . afi Mm at : Automobile Digest, 638 Butler B ‘ 
Statem« nt a the Ownership, Management, Cirenls 5 aaa ati __ Fruitl Augusta é strane 
c., of Progressive Farmer, Carolinas i RHODE ISLAND REDS Complete ie \ T ‘ines . Ete— M 
“dition oa lished at Birmingham, Ala Publis : “ - . ———— Superior quality. 1 1 ices. ‘rite for cats 5 A I ER) 
ogressive Farmer Company Deaton’s Reds Win, sLay, Pay. M ( Crowell’s m, ¢ N. (¢ ws 
Clarence Poe, Raleigh -. Ss : . me 
Tenn.; Managing Editor, W.' C. Lassetter, at etaa teasers eeernteseisriaiiators 
Lirmingham, Ala.; Business Manager, John S. P: i y e at pa A b —e Marc Pgs a — 
Ala. . lding 1 _ Satisfaction guara ed 3 J 

















1 Grine 


March and Apri 
1 Mrs 





FOR SALE OR RENT he 
White Wyandot for § : 4 _ Show We do not extend our general ndv« rtising guar- three-stors i x ilding, or + Ty 
» booklet. Ki 1, Asheboro, } . ant advertisements ) vel Pp tio lectric we wn of 2,000: $380 


as White 
il 








"P. La Ms. S.C lite Seve coameas one eae r pal Tae hitliAtsentdigietememaieicebeniaie 
Cc Leveland, Stratton, } r : Rey pert, 7 Star a ute . 3 sis sit dies to his honesty ui business resp ibility. ) i Burn Wo i—Cut your own fuel SUZ 

ryan, Texas; Zeno Moore fhitakers, N. C.; Prof i. amie saw imes, blades, mandrels, pullies, belting, wood 
E. Hopper, Greet La.; F . Smith, Birming- TW : orking machinery, ete. of every description. 7) 
ham, Ala.;: J. F Monroe, La.; Guy V. Rob © OR MORE BREEDS » es MARYLAND ice Prompt shipments. Catalog free, Geo. 
erts Marshall, N. C.: Rev. GL. Gréives, Rowling Chicks, 9c up—Leading varieties stpaid; live ar- D ’ for § : Sal sbury- . 59 Acres irs ck, LaF: ayette, In liana 


Green, Ky.: Mrs. T. M. Sheets, Le xxington, N : Mrs, rival guaranteed. Catalog free erior Hatcheries, fer O-3es e aia ae } al ¥ 
Tosie Ma y Oak! and, Miss.; Miss Augusti ker, Windsor, Missouri New a room se ; $2 50 gagd parte oo 
a if “he good roads; can be b wr 0. For particulars, 
Lewiston, N. C.; W. S. McKowen, ] La.; Je Chicks—7e up, by parcel post ©. O. D Rocks, address Samuel P Woude ck, Salisbury, Maryland. 
Parker, Lewiston, N. C.; L. en, Birming » Reds, Leghorns and “ Delivery guaranteed. se” slagiganceae 
; WwW. M ler, ille te shen, Catalog. C M. “Lau SOx 3 Me Alis terville a. If You Are Going to Make a Chs —Come to Salis- Re tectiv 5 tient” opportunity 0 
Hill, N. : G ) gh St arkville, Miss. : —— . -———-~ — bury, Maryland—The wh of rtunities, ? travel. 1 ( T. Ludwig, 963 Westover 
Eastern Shore re 5 rm & mile trons Ka i 


Mise iniby Oliver a Da se an 4 Grdger, SEEDS AND PLANTS school and store, %4 fle from Ping cay mith i ee “aks Gane Collected ; 


shall, N. O. Clements, Birming! , Als miles fri to ang Failroad statio ac re ey 
Marsh a eme irmingham, Al n rom town and railroad station; acr undet world. No charges unless collected. May’s ( NGlectton 
Ky 











Jeter, fw Mw Thy Ala (Signed) J “ iis plow, balance well set in young pine timber; 4-room 
Pearson, Business Manager _. Sworn to CABBAGE AND COLLARDS Colonial house and_ necessary’ outbuildings. Owner - Agency, Somerset 
before me this 26th day_of September, 1922. [Seal] Fall-Winter Heading Cabbage and Collard Plants— must sell. Price $1,750: terms $750 .cash; balance on Glass Fabric—sed for plant beds, poultry house 
$i Per “ Oe Notary. Public. (My commission ex- Leading _ varieties; 000, ay 1,000, Jl 50, postpaid, in- easy payments. For full particulars, write S, Franklyn clos ed - in porches, ete. Sample and prices by nm 
mite Ata ’ sured rp Woadese’, | Satis! Mary 3 McRea, Newton, N. ¢ 






















Saturday, October, 14,, 1922 
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Tor F armers ’ Exchange! RALEIGH’S 
~“_~_—~~ LLL EAA LAP AOL AA ALAA, 
eee { 
: MISCELLANEOUS __| 1 MiardiG 
— 1 Abr Ry Wheat, Fulghum Oats Regis j ras 
- i Es d liampshire sow in farrow; service 
} gilts; pigs J. E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, NOVEMBER s and $8) 
h Carolina 
1 
8 v Life Revoked to Old Worn Carpets—By having | 
88, em made over e autiful x any size to | 
t 1 r ha Re quest price list Uriental Bug 
>. ‘ TH Ma 
Lois Slightly Damaged Crockery—Hotel Chi- 
Cooki t \ im, Ete.—Shipped direct 
yt sun Write for particulars. 
Swas & Company, Pi rtland, Maine. 
APPLES 
Nice, We ( wed, Verfectly Graded Apples—$1.25 
— ! -_ ipr les rehard, littles, out, 
n sl l vel Phonics F. O. B. 
ne } ww ¢ rh id occurs but onee, but good for the 
rms f Ry 4 post tirst and “second zones, rr, ‘a 
t bu G. W. MeGuire, Dark Ridge, N, 
in BUTTERFAT—CREAM 
~ i Purchased—Market prices. Pine State Cream- 
— ~~ - he Nef —_ ee anon ee By ordering your buggy 
la, ae HIDES AND WOOL cor cup and sian. We 
Itest Place Express Hides—Athene Hide Co., Athens, = w how to- make a 
ad- ( ivgy that 4 iN give you 
sie HONEY SY 
“is Tho e Honey "The. by mail postpaid, $2.15. The J. C. HARDIN & CO, 
bl Apiaries, He » Ga, Rock Hill, S. C. 
j Wh € Quality guaranteed; 10 Ibs. 
ent $1 i) Ihs., $8.40. J. O. Hallman, Fargo, Ga 
3, ; 
ca ea ee er | FEATHER BED OUTFIT 
— : Pp s, Trade-marks, Copyrights—Write to x 
we 4 nt as egintered patent lawyer, 382 McGill Bidg., xxii | et Culy $1225 
nd Guienainenan Wy end us -95 and name of nearest 
_ PRINTING . q  Syerese pice end we will ship com 
re, 250 Rnvel pes--$1 10; 500, $1.75; postpaid. Womble RA vy! new, clean  eauitery feathers end best 
- Press, Bear Cre reek Cc. N | 8-oz. A.C.A feather proof ticking, one 
i ae ecial Off 7 100 1} 1 le t 1 d 50 1 {bale Gouart new Rgath Ee. 
SI ’ 0 bor tter heads and 50 enyel- ne pas US 
nly pes, printed, not over 4 lines, $1. Palmetto Printery Beck | T! Sareea pen aver aa. ao De 
eX + ” : an Guarentee, uP ck guarantee rder 
>: Spa nburg, S. ¢ today Catalog of big bargains F "REE. 
° ROOFING SOUTHERN FEATHER & PLLOW CO., Dept. 20 GREENSBORO. N.C 
Roofing Galvanised 5-V crimp by ear poes be > 
and ized shingles; rubber roofing; slate-surface Fi -C A p B 
—_ roofi and shingle-rool; asphalt eines) eee ree on eys ou try Te) 
nd ll bestos shingles; Richard wall board; ri 
roll. V alles tere gy B® venitiaters, 80 pages chock foil of information about the feeding and 
cornice Write us for prices, We furnish mechanics | rearing of chicks, culling of hens, etc. Tells how to keep 
to erect goods when desired. Budd-Piper Roofing | chickens healthy and how to make th cm Bey, pune her 
Co.. Distributors, Durham, N. C a besinner or a professional, Conkey’s ‘ook is worth 
dollars to you. Sent for 6 cents in stamps to pay pos 
- SYRUP ; THE G.E.CONKEY CO. 525 Breedway, Cleveland, Obie 
Cuban Molasses—60 gallons, $8.50 Sample, 25c 
g, Southern Dist tril uting g Ce o., Raleigh, N 4 & 
Ribbou Cane Syru $3 oes 6 gallons; barreled PEA E 
sis gyrup, 10 cents gallon. Ralwh Griffin, Dongias, Ga. REDUCED PRICES 
TOBACCO DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
Oy Natural qast Tobacco—Chewing, 5 Is., Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post 
. » $3. Smoking, 5 tbs., $1.25; 10 Ihs., ear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
m oney. Pay when received Tobacco Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FRE 
5 Union, Paducah, Ky TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
K 
~ PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
e. - li tcc 
~ ——— = | HOLSTEINS AND SHORTHORNS 
or REAL i 
, | Th 
: -BERKSHIRES ||| —recisterep Hotsteins— 
- | } 
“ We have a Senior Yearling Boar Bull Calves for Sale 
ra weighing (August Ist) 750 pounds; |] J Sire iy grandson of MAY ECHO SYLVIA, from 
| pad ‘oe Sows A ae gese ii ote, oducing, dams, $50 each. Shipped nls 
050, and Fa igs weighing well | 4 . 
ni | over 400 pounds, and all are Pine- Ellerslie Stock Farm, 
Y } hurst bred. If you want that kind, |} — vORREA. 7 
= } wecan start you with any age from 
= pigs to matured animals, and at caer 
i very reasonabl prices | | a Grade Shorthorn 
. 1 ‘ Steers 
; PINEHURST FARM, | 
3, | LEONARD TUFTS. Ow ure a rth $36. 40 morg at 
. PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA. Te gk egg ga oe Ws 
‘ t '- - = = tion, address 
‘ The American Shorthorn 
* HILLCREST BERKSHIRES— os rund boar, Hill Breeders’ Association, 
Epocha Bavchatl boar, will 13 Dexter Park Ave., 
ind champio mshis itage 1 i perhay 
. 14S NO superior today in active sery Write us if Chicago, iitinois. 
n interested in xl foundatior animals th size and 
3 Prices reasonable. 
HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. | PUREBRED POULTRY 
1 f . 
4 INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR 
‘ o>, LOOK !—BABY CHICKS 
me {0c and up—Postpald. 
: } ZC Live Arrival Guaranteed. 
SIZE—QUALITY—BREEDING Z ; A hatch EVERY WEEK all year 
—e UL {PE a Mo 4 SE with order. 
EORGE M. BROWN, Owner. Home of up) oly i 10 Breeds of Chick Select and exbi- 
WILLETA’ S WOODLAWN KING (Little Daddy), Zo Sa bition ad ‘ atalog free Stamps 
1921 International Grand Champion Boar, and 2 = apmeciaicd HATCHERIES, 
his big brothter— ? <a Dept. as” poe My Ohio. 
bADeY Lone LEGS, Grand Gamoice pear. 
921, Tri-State Fair, Memphis, Tenn., anc n 
ter-State Fair, Chajtanooga, Tenn Pa ~) DAY-.- OLD CHICKS 
YOU WANT TO RAISE PRIZE- Barred, White Rocks, and Rhode Island 
Neds. White and Brown Legnorns. Selected 


iF 
steee ih HOGS, BUY PER Srock 






















Government Cotton Estimate as of 
September 25 . 


REDUCTION of 440,000 bales dur- 

ing September in prospective cot- 
ton production this year was shown in 
the Department of Agriculture's fore- 
cast issued today, placing the crop at 
10,135,000 equivalent 500-pound bales. 
The decline in the condition of the crop 
from August 25.to September 25 was 
7.0 points, compared with a ten-year 
average decline of 5.8 points. 

The loss in prospective 

during the month was heaviest in 
Texas, where a reduction of 232,000 
bales was shown. In Oklahoma the 
reduction was 95,000 bales; in South 
Carolina 67,000, Georgia 58,000; North 
Carolina 20,000; Tennessee 10,000, and 
Louisiana 7,000. 


An increase in the forecast of pro- 
duction was shown by Mississippi 
where the prospective crop is esti- 
mated at 26,000 bales more than in 
September. In Alabama there was an 
increase of 17,000 bales, while in Ar- 
kansas and Missourf there was an in- 
crease of 6,000 bales each. 


production 


This year’s forecast by months with 
condition as of the 25th of the preced- 
ing month, previous year’s crops, with 
condition on September 25, follow: 


Year Crop Condition 
1922 (Oct. forecast)’........ 10,135,000 50.0 
1922 (Sept. forecast)....... 10,575,000 57.0 
1922 (Aug. forecast)........ 11,449,000 70.8 
a (July forecast)....... 11,065,000 71.2 

1921 7,953,641 42.2 

13,439,603 59.1 
11,420,763 54.4 
12,040,532 54.4 
11,302,375 60.4 
16,134,930 73.5 
12,279,348 59.5 





go condition of the crop on Sep- 
tember 25, and the forecast of produce 
tion based on this year's September 25 
condition, by states, follow: 


Condition Production 








State Sept. 25, 1922 Sept. 25 
VIPRINIG icccoccocccecescnese 63 22,000 
North Carolina. 59 730,000 
South Carolina.......-..++++ 38 620,000 
GOOFBIR crcccccncdccccscceses 37 910,000 
DUGEEEE caus pesesdeoveccasees 55 25,000 
RESUROEM, « ccvacvccddseacceces 55 843,000 
Mississippi 060680 0es0ssee ss 54 1,029,000 
LOUISIANE ccccrccccvccscccccs 53 407,000 
TOMER cosovevescracesccceves 52 3,412,000 
AGiGRORS cesccccccccccscces oF 975,000 
TOMOOEES oc cccctcvecsecgons 56 268,000 
OE Seer 70 $2,000 
OleTahoma .cccccccccccccccess 62 691,000 
California 80 129,000 
Arizona 80 51,000 
All other 85 23,000 
United States ........ee- 50.0 10,135,000 


The final estimate of this year’s cot- 
ton crop will be issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on Tuesday, De- 
cember 12. 





(23) eam 
SAVED $2000 


GOT 
iwera;: 
r/ RO OFING 


today for our spe- 
eal 80-day offer and di- 


SAVED $20.00 

GOT BETTER ROOFIN ote 
frem factory prices 
-will be delighted 


with the ~ prices and fine que. ad _mmaterist, Dr. Al. 
Carlisle, Of Cleola, Ga., writes, am pleased and 
peo Mp ‘saved $20.00 by ordering from you,’ 


WRITE TODAY One big, slashing cut brings the 
CUT PRICES |. 
g~*. the war. Now is the time 


By, of Genuine Everwear ae : 
te put that new top on your house, barns and other byiid- 
my. 





ing down to the same 
inge—now while prices are down te rock bott 


TWO CRIMPS Ser, Goupte ine galvanized ner 
* 
ON EACH EDG gagomnu nich makes on wetertignt 
an 
Patent Nalls, Hammer and 8 years furnished with eve 


OOFING FOR) we Po manufoctere Sajvonizes 
EVERY UsE—| 2 sith mace ag tng 
noone aephalt shingles an halt 


fing in rolis—w a ira) 
‘Book tells ot about roth ie and 


Prices = Sow Sextdie 
and may heave just the information you are ooking 
for. Write for your free copy today. #3 . 


you SAVE We have just abvut enough roofing w fi 
orders for the next 30 days—they 
THE PROFIT ez. beye to raise o. prise. “neha 
lor «big free samples—rooh; 


book and on orloes, ont Guaranteed Root fn 
from the factory and keep in your own px 
others would fet 

Address 





Savannah Fence & Roofing Company 
Department P. Savannah, Ga. 


GALVANIZED ity A SHINGLES 1: 


i ee ee es 











0) oo 
we BOK Peo food Es 


DIRECT TO YOU 5 REIGHT PAID 











Think of it! Laclies’ sivlish, ¢ 
rtable two-strap sli 
$1 77 and two pairs of peat looking 


good wearing hose giver Whs 


vers f only 





you'd rightfully expect t pay $3.00 
or the slippers alone! Nice, soft 
fine wearing leather, medivm roun.| 


medium heels. Black only 
zes 8 to 8. And don't forget-— 
wo pairs of hose without extra cost. 
We make this amazing offer to 
demonstrate that no other con- 
& Can even "4 


toe, 





Here’s an almost unheard of | 
bargain, Just the thing for | 
those working outdoors or 
i for skating, ew. A very 
handy garment to wear un- 
i der coat before overcoat 


, weather sets in. Made of 
, all wool process fine 
quality yarn. Guar _ 

é teed topleaseor mv! 


‘me back. Sizes 34-48. Cok 













* ors. Khaki only 
Z Send No Money 
Just rush your in 
name, address ¥ w 


size, an 
mention No. og 
AAI. Pay 
postman on 
arrival $1.49 





ci Catalog of 
many Corashes in sporting goeds, fire- 








JOIN THE DADDY FAMILY 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Write for Prices and Other Information to 


NANTAHALA FARMS, DORCHESTER, 6A. | 


0. I. C. Pigs, Gilts, Service Boars 














| 
| 


red. u nd ona P " 
bin u snlel thes ak wn PMs a tek || At the Woodlawn Farms, Nashville, Tenn. 
must eas ‘ sented or jolie retarvice 
1 f $ repre for r a utah y ae ean 
R. Q@. OWEN, Route 1. Bedford, Va. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


wee eee 


36 Females 





Richmond, Va., November 3rd 


SEGIS-ORMSBY Breeding. Yearly Records. 
Hollins Herd Accredited. 


| 0S. A. TURNER, Mor, HOLLINS, VA. The hee 


CAPS and BI 
: , :RICA 7TH 
Reg. Poland-China Pigs for Sale wes ag hah ee Mh = 
Fiomt  HECKERS which is 40 inches high | 
: At Bargain Prices. Ny E. L. K 


AMPTON, 
WOODLAWN, VA. | \- 


to get started right. 





fi imilies of the breed 
AC K BIRDS, fe) 
OF WOODMONT, 

































E. W. JONES, 


RED BY GHAMPION BOARS flocks, high producers. Catalog free. 
At Be ot prices, we offer for sale Gilte and ase w Benrveny ieee arms and pena ——. bpd oc ‘- oat. 
Trled Sows bred to our Herd Boars. Also Service : ~ ~ exington, Ky. | Paramount Trading Co., Dept : s 
Roars and Pigs. Special Rates to Pig Clubs. 5 


a 


| Hampton’ s 7th Annual 
Aberdeen - Angus Sale 


| Tuesday, Oct. 31, 1922 


; 
| AM CONSIGNING SEVEN OF THE pest | r This sale offers an exceptional opportun to farmers and new breeders 
PEMALES IN HOLLINS HERD TO to secure high-class breeding cattle for foundation purposes. Conditions 
VIRGINIA BREEDERS’ SALE in the cotton territory make it imp« vaabive to practice diversified farming. 
Beef cattle are helping to solve the problem. Take advantage of this sale 


One of the Good Bulls Consigned Will Be Given Away at the Sale. 
PiIDES. The 


Cat vlog, 


2407 West End Ave., 








° ~ 


14 ERICAS, 22 BLACK- 
The 1922 show herd, including 
at the Tennessee State Fair, and 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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America 
toequal Gordon Batee Co. 
values, and we want to introduce 
our catalog to thousands of 
readers of this magazine. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Send only your name and eddrees and 
nN size wanted. 
wa only $1.77 
32 stand, if not delightfully surprieed, send 
them back and we selana every penny by next mail. But be 
rompt. Yes, hurry your order! Get this surprise barest? 
UICK—before this offer is withdrawn. oS “A = 432 


GORDON BATES Cco., MINNEAPOLIS. MINN 





Order 





Two wonderful’ books— 
one answers75,000 farm prob- 
lems; saves figuring. The other 
tells how the 


stiff stay wires, well crimped 
line wires and never-slip knot 
saves the price of a 
new fence later on. 


FREE books today. 
Keystone Steel 
} Wire Co. 
5306 Industrial St. 
Peoria, Ill. 











BUY" seos 


We save 
| Eagan er 








cE NTS A ROD andy 
upfor a 2% inch H 
28c. « rod 
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Every Wife or Self-Supporting Girl Can Use Extra Money for Clothes. 








Why 


Not Make It Yourself—Right at Home, This New Way? 


you? Does it seem as if the rent comes 

due oftener, that the children’s clothes 
wear out quicker, the family bills pile up 
higher than before? 

Does it seem as if the dollars simply will 
not stretch to meet the bills and still get the 
things you need and want? 


I THE more-money problem worrying 


Think what it would mean, then, to be able 
to earn at home the extra amounts you need 
for the little luxuries you desire. Think of 
having always at hand a means of turning 
your spare hours into money! 


If you are ambitious, if you want more 
money, if you have some spare time each 
week, plus the will-to-work and a degree of 
adaptability you CAN turn your spare hours 
into dollars by knitting Olde Tyme All-Wool 
Socks at home on the Auto Knitter. 


Miss Eunice A. Fox, a New Hampshire 
vvoman who is the only support of her aged 
father, was becoming really alarmed about 
her financial affairs. Then an Auto Knitter 
advertisement showed her the way to make 
extra money without giving up her little Gift 
Shop business. Nearly five years ago she 
secured a machine, learned to use it and soon 
began to clear up the burdensome debts that 
had accumulated. She has used her Auto 
Knitter earnings to put electricity and new 
plumbing in her house and to paint and paper 
it; to pay a large doctor’s bill; to buy rugs; 
and to purchase necessary clothing for her 
father and herself. All with money earned 
in the privacy of her home, in spare time. 

Mrs. Banghman, a Kansas housewife, wanted to 
make extra dollars for some of the labor-saving 
home conveniences she had long wanted. When 
she heard of Auto Knitting she felt sure she had 
and so it proved. After work- 
ing with the machine about a year, Mrs. 
has realized many of her desires, 
kitchen “ 


found the right way 





3anghman 
among them a 
cabinet costing $60, an electric vacuum 
cleaner and a sewing machine motor. Her spare time 
work with the Auto Knitter paid for all of these, and 
in addition has brought her several hundred dollars 
in cash. 


Five years ago Mr. W. M. Irving, of Missouri, was 
having a hard time making-both ends meet. Then he 
found out about the spare time money he could make 
with an Auto Knitter. He secured a machine and 


per year. This does not 


has used it regularly ever since to add to his income. 
Auto Knitting has enabled him to give his family 
many comforts. and conveniences—such as a set of 
library furniture, a typewriter, clothing and shoes. 
He has also used his earnings to make payments on 
the home where he now lives, and to build a satisfying 
bank account. 


These are but a few of the many people who are 
turning spare hours into cash with the Auto Knitter. 
Many workers whom we prefer to class as excep- 
tional report much larger earnings than those we 
mention. The earnings vary with the amount of time 
devoted to the work and the speed of the individual 
operator, but whether the amount be large or small 
it is most welcome and helps to make the lives of 
these workers easier and happier. 


Guaranteed Price for Standard 
Products 


You are given a Five Year Contract, guaranteeing 
you a market for every pair of standard Olde Tyme 
Socks you produce, and fixing a definite price which 
you will be paid for your work, in addition to which 
you will be furnished with yarn toereplace, pound 
for pound, that which you send us in the form of 
socks. 


You can work as much as you please or as little as 
you please—and the standard product you complete 
can be disposed of promptly and profitably to the 
company. You are not compelled or obligated in any 
way to send any part or all of your work to the com- 
pany unless you wish. You can make socks and sell 
them to your friends, neighbors and local trade. 
But if you prefer not to canvass or do any selling. 
then it is always your privilege to send your standard 
socks to us and receive our fixed rate of payment, 
together with replacement yarn. 


More Than $100,000.00 a Year Being 
Paid to Workers 


To workers who are taking advantage of the Work 
Contract, we are now paying earnings at the rate of 
more than $100,000.00 per year. In addition to this, 
we are shipping workers more than $625,000 worth 
of fine Olde Tyme Wool Yarn. 


From these workers, we are receiving Old Tyme 
Wool Socks at the rate of more than a million pairs 
include the large num- 
bers made by workers and sold to their own trade. 
This immense number of pairs are received at the 
factory, where they are sorted and shipped to more 
than 9,000 dealers in all parts of the country, includ- 
ing department stores, men’s furnishers and general 
stores. 


Yet out of this large number of socks received, 
from novices as well as experts, from new workers 
as well as old ones, less than 5 per cent have to be 


laid aside and returned as being below the standard 
set for Old Tyme All-Wool Socks. 


Positive Proof of Success 


The large volume of socks received shows that 
Auto Knitting is not an exclusive accomplishment, 
confined to the abilities of the few, but a profitable 
home occupation that can be successfully entered by 
the average individual. 


Do You Want a Share of This 
Money? 


Would you like to receive checks in your mail, 
paying you for spare time effort at home? Would 
you like to have a portion of this money that is 
being paid to Auto Knitter workers? Would you like 
to be one of the successful Auto Knitter owners who 
have banished their more-money worries and who 
have always at hand a means of turning their spare 
moments into money? 


Send for Fact-Stories and Full 
Information 


If you have the slightest desire to earn more money 
—if you want to turn your spare hours into cash, then 
send the attached coupon today for full details of 
our offer, with stories of success telling what others 
have done and how you can get into the work. 


Don’t delay. ‘Send the coupon today. Get the facts. 
Then decide for yourself. You do not want to post- 
pone the day when*you can have extra money—so 
don’t pestpone sending the coupon. Make up your 
mind to let your own spare hours solve your money 
worries. Get the coupon in the mail this very day. 


THE AUTO KNITTING HOSIERY CO., Inc., 
Dept. 9819, 630-638 Genesee St., 3uffalo, N. Y. 


SEES 06088 Case eaecereensaaresees Lad 





THE AUTO KNITTER HOSIERY CO., Inc. 
Dept. 9810, 630-638 Genesee St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send me full particulars about making money at home with 
the Auto Knitter. 
of mailing, ete. It is understood that this does not obli- 


I enclose 2 cents postage to cov -r cost 


gate me in any way. 


PRIGGS. Sen ictes sia vaccivisudycces svesidesapcbswedvadcsvts 


Prog. Farmer 10-14-22 
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